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RECOGNIZING THE POTENTIAL OF ADVISORY BOARDS IN SCHOOL 
POLICY FORMULATION} THIS STUDY WAS MADE TO DISCOVER WAYS AND 
MEANS OF IMPROVING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SUCH BOARDS. 
QUESTIONNAIRES FROM 2D9 OF THE 258 VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENTS CONTACTED IN THE STATE} PROVIDED DATA FOR 
DETERMINING THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY 
BOARDS IN NEW YORK STATE} TRENDS IN THEIR ORGANIZATION AND 
UTILIZATION} AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EFFECTIVE AND 
INEFFECTIVE BOARDS. THE STUDY OF TRENDS WAS LIMITED TO A 
COMPARISON OF 39 AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY BOARDS IN OPERATION 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR} JULY 1} 1945- JUNE 30} 1946} WITH 209 
BOARDS OPERATING IN 1960-61. THE COMPARISON OF EFFECTIVE AND 
INEFFECTIVE BOARDS WAS LIMITED TO 100 BOARDS CONSIDERED TO BE 
EFFECTIVE AND 99 BOARDS CONSIDERED TO BE INEFFECTIVE BY 
TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN THE 1960-61 PERIOD. THE 
FINDINGS WERE TABULATED IN 63 TABLES LISTING (1) 
CHARACTERISTICS OF ADVISORY BOARDS} (2) COMPARISON OF BOARDS 
OF 1945-46 AND 1960-61} AND (3) SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THE EFFECTIVE AND THE INEFFECTIVE BOARDS BASED ON 
MEMBERSHIP} APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS} FUNCTIONS} AND 
ACTIVITIES. WHEN COMPARED WITH INEFFECTIVE BOARDS} EFFECTIVE 
BOARDS HAD A GREATER NUMBER OF APPOINTED MEMBERS} ARRIVED AT 
RECOMMENDATIONS IN GROUP MEETINGS} HAD MORE FREQUENT MEETINGS 
AND HIGHER ATTENDANCE} USED PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE MORE 
FREQUENTLY}* AND STUDIED AND MADE RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
CONTENT FOR COURSE OF STUDY} COURSE SEQUENCE} PHYSICAL 
FACILITIES} YOUNG AND ADULT FARMER PROGRAMS} PROGRAM 
EVALUATION} AND WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS. IT WAS RECOMMENDED 
THAT STUDIES BE MADE OF BOARDS BY STATE OR REGION} NEW 
TRENDS} AND PROCEDURES FOR ORGANIZING AND USING ADVISORY 
BOARDS IN NEW AREAS. THE QUESTIONNAIRE IS INCLUDED. (PA) 
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THE ORGiiHIZATION JJID UTILIZATIQN. 

.OF AGRICULTURiU^ /JDVISORY 3a.RDS IN NEW" YORK STATE 

Harold R. Cushman* and Martin V« Jarmin** 



INTRODUCTION 

During the past two decades there -has been a rapid expansion 
in the number of: agricultural advisory boards serving hi^ school 
agriculture departments in New York State* At their best, such 
groups have played an ■effective role in improving •local agrieultisre 
programs • At their worst, they have been either inactive, in- 
effectual or both* • 

Wivh the advent of agricultural advisory boards as a standard 
feature in the operation of high school agriculture departments, 
it has become apparent that all concerned - members of agricultural 
advisory boards, teachers of agriculture, school administrators, 
boards of education^ teacher trainers and supervisors - need • 
urgently to know how best to organize and utilize such boards* 

. Current trends within the field of agriculture, the resiiLting 
shift in purpose for ■vcocational agriculture- from preparation for 
farming to preparation for the broad spectrulift of agricultural 
occupations and the development of the area vocational school con- 
cept have made active participation by well informed lay persons 
in the determination of school policy for agricultural education 
ever more critical; if the need for workers with knowledge and 
skill in agricultural subjects is to be met* Recognizing the' 
potential of agricultural advisory boards in school policy formu- 
lation, this study was undertaken in an attenpt to discover ways 
and means of improving the effectiveness of such boards* 

Previous Work Contributing to this Study 



In a 19hl study of agricultural advisory boards in Now Ybi^k 
State, Coombs^ obtained useable questionnaire responses from 
teachers of agriculture in 220 of the 296 schools offering in- 
struction in agriculture during the school year 19k$-h6 and re- 
ported that: 



* Professor of Agricultural Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Now York. 

^ Hoad, Department ,of Agricultural Education, University of the 
Philippines, College, Laguna, Philippines* 

• . * • 

1 Joseph G* Coombs, The? Status of Agricultural Advisbiy Boards 
^ Vocational Agriculture PopartnKsnts of Hdw York- State* 

( Ithaca: . Cornell University, 19U7), bl pp* 
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!• Thirty-oight (17 per cent) of the schools from which re** 
sponscs wore obtained had agricultural advisory boards. 

2. Teachers with agricultural advisory boards had Served 
longer in their schools (seven years) than had those 
without boards (four years). 

3* The reasons given by teachers for not having boards indi- 
cated a need for in-service training which would give them 
assistance in organizing and utilizing such boards. 

1;. The number of appointed members serving on agricultural 
advisory boards varied from three to 11 with an average 
of five per board. 

5# Nearly all ("92 per cent) of the appointed members were 
. farm owners. 

, 6. Roughly one-third of the agricultural advisory boards • 

included a member of the local board of education in their 

• jnembership. 



7. The teacher of apiculture and the school administrator 
were seldom considered to be members. However, they at- 
tended and participated in most mootings. 

8. Toaohers of agriculture participated in the nomination of 
new members in the case of most (87 per cent) boards. 

9. The school administrator took part in the nomination of 

nm members j^:the case of about one-half (h9 per cent) of 
the boards. . 



10. The board of education participated in nominating now 

members for about one-fourth (28 per cent) of the boards. 



11. The members wore appointed by the board of education in 
most (71 per cent) cases. 

12. The members of most (83 per cent) agricultural advisory 
boards were appointed for indefinite terms. 

13. An average of one meeting per board per year, was held but- 
^1 per cent of the boards hold no meetings. 

which held meetings usually elected one or more 
officers but only one-half kept minutes. 
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The areas of the vocational agriculture program most 

commonly ^^iscussed in moeU schools fo:r adult 

farmers, supervised farming prograi^;, agricultural engi- 
neerimg "needs and activities of the Future Farmers of^ 

Amci* XC Q • 
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Fivo studiGs conductod outside of New York State contributed 
ideas which proved useful in planning and conducting this study# 

Burns, ^ in a study to determine practices used 'by Michigan 
teachers of agriculture in organizing and using agricultural ad- 
visory boards, found that the typical. Michigan board was organized 
because the teacher wanted to do a better job# The teacher in- 
itiated organization of the board by discussing the matter vith 
his school administrators. Nominations to the original board 
scats were made by the teacher and appointments were made by the 
school board. Nominations for replacements were made by the ad- 
visory board. Members were selected for geographic representation# 
^oard officers were elected annually. The school administrator 
anjd .a member of the school board met regularly with the board# 

The average board was comprised of ten members# The typical board 
member understood that his function was advisory and that the school 
board could abolish the agricultural advisory board. The typical 
board operated under a written constitution and rules and regu-^ 
lations of the school board governed its operations. The adminis- 
trator served as the link with the school board. Pre-board meet- 
ings were held by officers to prepare the agenda for the regular 
monthly meetings# Members received the agenda before. the meeting. 
Resource persons were invited to meetings when needed. Local news- 
papers were used to inform the people of the board *s activities# 
Another public relations feature of the board was to interpret the 
program of vocational agriculture to the people of the ^community# 
Burns noted that systematic evaluation of activities of the board 
should receive more attention. 

Colston^ studied selected agricultural advisory boards in the 
United States mainly to determine organizational and operational 
procedures. He defined an agricultural advisory board as "a group 
of lay personnel who assist the local school board to plan, con- 
duct and evaluate the local program of vocational agriculture.” 

In the majority of cases studied, the boards wore organized after 
approval by the board of education. The average size of the board 
was found to be nine members . A chairman and secretary were elected 
in the majority of cases. Also, a majority of the boards had a 
specific time and place for meeting with the usual meeting place 
being the vocational agriculture building. A majority of the 
boards studied had a prepared agenda for mootings and had members 
serving on committees in other organizations. Board .of cdu-. 
cation members and administrators usually attended, board moot- 
ings# Colston found that none of the board constitutions 
examined provided for selection of pupils for vocational agri- 

“■ * ’ ■ - • • . 

^■Paul F. Burns,.. A Study of Practices Used by Teachers ef Agri- 
culture in Michigan in Organizing and Using Advisoi^f^buncils^ 

. (Sast Lansing: Michigan State University, 195k») 



3 Henry C . Colston, Organization and Operation of Advisory 
Councils for Vocational Agriculture a CKnowvillox University of 
fennossceT'T^^IiTr 
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cultiiTG and for financing tho dcpartwont. Little mention was 
made in the constitutions of guidance^ placement and follow- 
up* Also, it was found that the teacher of agriculture pre- 
sented business to the board much more frequently than did 
’Others* Colston pointed out that board operations could be 
improved by havirig board members visit other boards, by holding 
meetings regularly during tl:^ school year, by having written 
'rules', by having prepared agendas and by having the chairman 
-hnd members 'present the business to the board most of the time* 
It was robommerided that board members, should have no limit on 
their activities sb long as they are "advisory‘s to tho vo- 
'catibnal aghiculturo department and do not exert "pressure"* 

Gray ■ made case studios of four ‘well-organized* agri- 
cultural advisory boards in a North Carolina county to deter- 
mine the need for, structure of and function of boards. He 
found that the teachers of agriculture, in all four cases, 
initiated a plan for forming the board and the plan was studied 
and approved by the school administrators and local boards of 
education. In two cases, representative, families nominated 
the board members. In the other two cases, the principals and 
teachers of agriculture made the nominations. In all. cases, 
the principals and local school boards were involved in the 
final selection of advisory board members and the local school 
boards were represented by members on the agricultural advisory 
board. The numbers of members on the four boards were seven, 
seven, five and twelve. Governing policies wore drawn up by 
board members and approved by the local boards of education 
in all cases. Among the functions of boards reported by Or ay 
were: to give the community a voice in suggesting school 

policy for vocational agriculture ; to promote the instructional 
program, especially adult classes; to survey educational 
needs.;: to help with enrollment problems; to serve as a means 
of communication; to help with program evaluation, and to help 
with course calendar development. General conclusions reached 
by Gray as a result of ther study were: a felt need should be 

possessed by the teacher of agriculture before attempting to 
organize a board, the support and participation of the school 
adi*iinistration and school board are essential, specific ob- 
jectivesfor the board should be developed and board activities 
must be in line with the best interests of the total school 
program. : ^ ‘ 

Re iff? made a five-year case study of one agricultural 



h George Edwin Gray, Some Case Studios of the Structure of Vo- 
cational Agriculture Advisory Councils in Johnson County. 
. North Carolina. (Raleigh: North Carolina Stata CnTln^fij , 

5 R. G. Roiff, The Use of an Advisory Council in a Vocational 
Agriculture Department. (Brookings : South Dakota State CoTTf>gfi 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 19^7). 
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advisory board in South Dakota and, in addition, socurod data 
from South Dakota and Minnesota teachers of agriculture on the 
use of advisory boards. The case study of one board revealed 
that members of the board were initially nominated by the agri- 
culture teacher with help from the school administrator. Later, 
the board members aided in nominating replacements. Membership 
on the board was twelve including two members of the board of 
education. Initially, members of the board began their work by 
making a study of the agricultural community in which they lived. 
Agricultural and educational objectives were established for the 
program of vocational agriculture with the help of the board. 
Re-examination and revision of objectives were made as needed. 

The board met eight times each year. Roiff also found, xrom 
teachers of vocational agriculture who had advisory board experi- 
ence, that the agriculture teacher nominated board members in the 
majority of cases. The number of members per board was seven to 
ten. School administrators and members of boards of education 
wore active on almost all boards. Board activities were found to 
be related to: increased lay support, increased self-confidence 

of the teacher, developnent of fresh ideas and new methods, 
improved public relations, increased knowledge of community and 
better discovery of educational needs. Some disadvantages were 
identified: professional * jealousy* by other teachers, required 

too much time and boards became administrative rather than ad-? 
visory. 

Scott^ intensively studied .an agricultural advisory board 
for vocational agriculture in Illinois. Also, he secured data on 
using qdyisory boards from teachers of agriculture with advisory 
board experience from Illinois and from other states. In the 
intensive study of one board, it was found that prior approval 
of the board of education was secured before the board waa organ- 
ized. The original board was nominated by the teacher and princi- 
pal and appointment was made by the board of education. Later, 
board members were nominated by the teacher, approved by the 
principal and appointed by the board of education. After the first 
year, throe additional board members were appointed making, a total 
of twelve. At this tirae, board members were assigned one, two 
and three year terms using a randomization technique. Board members 
represented owners, tenants and business and religious interests. 

In terms of activities of the board, Scott found that the task was 
to study the community. The board helped tp formulate objectives 
for vocational agriculture in the community. The board worked with 
both the high school and adult program. Scott founds, that teachers 
of agriculture in Illinois, and in other states, with advisory 
board experience, believed that advisory board activities j^reased 
cooperation from others, increased the teacher's Imdwledge Pf the 
coriimunity, provided an opportunity to delegate more work to others^ 
brpadened the vision of the tdacher and increased student enroll- 
ments . . 




6 Marshall J. Scott, The Jse of Advisory Councils in Vocational 
Education in Agriculture a (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1$>^0). 
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During tho school year 1960-61 a committee of the Joint 
Staff of Supervisors and Teacher Trainers in Agricultural 
Education in Now York developed a position paper on agricultural 
advisory boards which was based on the studies cited above, 
teacher, suggestions and recommendations made to teachers by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education in tho past. Sections 
of the position paper dealt with recommendations concerning s 
membership, procedures to be followed in appointing members, 

. the functioning of boards and activities to be engaged in* 

This paper was revised by the Joint Staff, acting as a com- 
mittee of the whole on December 20, 1961 and at subseQuent 
meetings, and was later expanded into a publication' by the 
committee. 

In summary, it seemed apparent from the review of pre- 
.vious work that although there was some disagreement between 
the findings of Coombs, Burns, Colston, Gray, Reiff, Scott and 
the Joint Staff of Supervisors ..and Teacher Trainers in Agri- 
cultural, Education in New, York, that the implication was ' 
warranted that agricultural advisory boards which have been 
effective in bringing about improvement in the vocational agri- 
culture program have differed from ineffective boards in the 
following ways : 

1. Nembership and appointment of members. 

a. A higher proportion included tho teacher of agriculture 
as an ex-officio .membor. 

b. A higher proportion included the school administrator 
as an ex-officio member. 

c. A larger number of members was appointed. 

. • 

d. A higher proportion of farm owners wore appointed to 
. membership. 

e. Appointed members had more years of formal schooling. 

• 

^ f. A higher proportion of appointed members were parents 
of vocational agriculture students, former vocational 
agricultural students, women or members of the board 
of education. 

g. Appointed members were more often selected to represent 



^ 7 ’’The Agricultural Advisory Board - A Handbook for Boards of 

, Education, School Administrators, .advisory Board Members and 
Teachers of Agriculture,” (Albany: Tho State Education Depart- 
ment, the University of tho State of New York, 1961+) , 1^ pp. 
(Mimeographed . ) 



the geographic sub-divisions of the school district. 

• • 

h. Appointed membors wore more often seibeted to represent 
the predominant types of farming in the school district. 

i. A complete record of present and past members was more 
often maintained by the teacher of agriculture or ti. i 
board of education. 

;)• The normal term of appointment was longer. 

k. A higher proportion staggered terms of appointment so that 
only part of the membors were replaced Q^ch year • 

l. A higher proportion appointed members for only one term. 

m. There was a higher degree of involvement in nominating 
members by the teachers of agriculture, the school adminis- 
trators, boards of education and agricultural advisory 

. boards. 

n. A higher proportion were appointed by the board df odu- 

. cation. 

o. ilew members were officially notified of their apjjointments 
by a letter from the board of education hy a greater 
proportion of effective boards. 

2. How. they functioned. 

a. A higher proportion arrived at recommendatiohs dul*ing 
group meetings. 

- b. Held more meetings. 

c. Had a larger attendance. 

d. A higher proportion scheduled dates of mootings at equal 
intervals throughout the 5 ^ 0 ar. 

e. A higher proportion scheduled dates of meetings fbr the 
year at the first meeting. 

; f. A higher, prooortion elected officers. 

g. A higher proportion planned an annual program of activities. 

h. The chairman was responsible for preparing the agenda for 
; meetings more frequently than any other individual. 

. i. A higher proportion normally included on the agenda for 
meetings the minutes of previous meetings, committee re- 
ports, report by the teacher of vocational agriculture. 
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; unfinished business^ communications^ new business and 

reading and approving of minutes. 

j. A higher proportion mailed notices to members before 
each meeting. 

k. The secretary was more frequently responsible for 
sending the notices. 

l. A higher proportion of meetings were held at the vo- 
cational agriculture department. 

m*. A higher proportion of meetings were held in a "round- 
table” setting. 

n. The advisory board chairman more frequently presided 
over meetings. 

o. A higher proportion made the agenda for .the current 
meeting available for each member before meetings. 

• 

p. A higher proportion made the minutes of ^previous 
meetings available for each member during meetings. 

q. -i. higher proportion normally functioned as a committee- 
of -thc-whole . 

r. A higher proportion made recommendations which were . 
supported by a majority of the appointed members. 

* 

s. A higher proportion transacted bjisiness by rules of 
parliamentary procedure. 

m 

t. Members were more frequently’’ appointed by the chair- 
man to represent the advisory board at special functions 
or to perform specific -basks. 

u. Minutes of meetin|s were 'more frequently kept by the 
advisory board secretary. 

• 

V. The secretary more frequently was responsible for 
duplicating of minutes. 

• 

w. The advisory board secretary was responsible for seeing 
that copies of minutes were distributed to membera# 

3. Activities engaged in. « 

a*. A higher proportion' studied and made recommendations 

concerning each of- the following areas of the vocational 
agriculture program: agricul-bure courses to be offered 

in grades 7-12, need- for a young farmer program^ standards 
for on-farm instruction, content for the course of 
study, agriculture teacher’s summer program of work. 
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annual program of work, public relations program^ problems 
encountered by the toacher of agriculture in advising the 
FFA chapter, physical facilities fbr vocational agriculture, 
locating farms where non-farm boys could obtain experi- 
ences, minimum standards for farming programs, evjuuation 
of the vocational agriculture program and other problems 
referred to them by the board of education. 

b. /jrrangemenbs were made more frequently to have the teacher 
' ' V appear on a greater number of programs of cowniuhity organ- 
izations to explain the pfogram of vocational agriculture. 

c. Representatives of the advisory board more frequently ex- 
plained the purposes and program of vocational, agriculture 
to -more groups in the coimunity. 

d. A greater proportion met with a new agriculture teacher 
soon after his arrival in the community for the purpose 
of orienting him. 

The Problem 

The main questions to which answers were sought were: 

1. VJhat are the characteristics of agricultural advisory boards 
in Now York State? 

2. What trends are taking place in the organization and uti- 
lization of agricultural advisory boards in New York State? 

3. How do effective agricultural advisory boards in New York 
State differ from ineffective boards in such areas as member- 
ship, appointment of members, manner in idiich they function, 

•and activities engaged in? 

■ 

Assumptions 

1. It was assumed that individual teachers of agriculture, because 
of their intimate Imowledge of both the , local agricultural ad- 
visory board and the local program of vocational agriculture, 
were in a better position to render value-judgm^ts concerning 
the eff ec oiveness of their separa*to agricultural advisory 
boards than were other teachers, school administrators, school 
board members, teacher trainers. State Department of ISducation 
personnel or research workers . 

2. It was further assumed that the 209 useable questionnaire re- 
sponses received were characteristic of. the. total population 
of 2^8 possible responses concerning agricu-itural advisory 
boards in New York State in the year studied. 

3. In addition, it was assumed that the responses of teachers of 
.agriculture had provided reliable and valid data concerning 
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thoir agricultural advisory boards. 

Scope and Limitations 

1. The scope of the study of characteristics of agricultural 
advisory boards was limited to: 

a. Vocational agriculture departments in New York State. 

► 

^,b. Two hundred and nine useable questionnaire responses j 

, • out of a total population of 2^8. 

, , c. The time period July 1, I960 - Juno 30, 1961. 

2. The study of trends was limited to a coirparison of 39 
agricultural advisory boards in operation during the school 
year July 1, 19hS - June 30, 19l|6 (reported by Coombs) 
with 209 such boards in operation during the school year 
July 1, I960 - June 30, 1961. 

3. The comparison of effective and ineffective agricultural 
advisory boards was limited to 100 boards considered 
effective and 99 boards considered ineffective by teachers 
of agriculture in New York State during the period 

July 1, i960 - June 30, 1961. 

1;. The judgments of teachers were utilized as the sole cri- 
terion in categorizing agricultural advisory boards as 
effective or ineffective. This criterion was selected, 
despite its limitations, for the following reasons: 

a. The teacher of agriculture was the person who had the 
most conplete information concerning the organization 
and utilization of the board of his school and com- 
munity. 

b. He was also in the best position to observe changes 
in the vocational agricidture program* 

c. Teachers of agriculture were not likely to acquiese 
or fool threatened in revealing their judgments to 
college personnel. 

d* . The., ultimate justification of the agricultural ad- 
visory board rested on the promise that it would in 
some way influence improvement of the program of vo- 
cational agriculture. 

Operational Definitions 

1* Effective agricultural advisory board. For the purpose of 
this study an effective agricultural advisory board was 
defined as one whose advice, in .the judgment of the teacher 
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of agriculture, brought about significant, improyement in the 
vocational agriculture progrc?in. 

2. Ineffective agricultural advisory board. An ineffective agri- 
cultural advisory board was defined as one whoso advice, in 
the judgment of the teacher of agriculture, did not bring about 
significant improvement, in the vocational agriculture program. 

. " r 

Procedures Used 

1. Selection of the study population. The 2 ^b School districts 
in Now York State offering instruction in agriculture during 

the school year 1960-61 were selected as the study population. 

2. Sampling, procedures . Although some type of random sarr^le 
would have been preferred this procedure was deemed, impractical 
in view of lack of funds for the employment of interviewers. 
Instead the decision was made to attempt to obtain question- 
naire responses froifi* all 2^8 school districts j and in effect 

to trust that a sufficiently high proportion of returns would 
be obtained to minimize the effects of selection factors bearing 
on the decision of individual teachers to complete or not to 
complete the quostionnaire and to return or not return it. 

The main disadvantage of the census w?,s that it reduced the 
confidence with which generalizations could be made. 

3. Development of the questionnaire and the collection of data. 

A tentative questionnaire was constructed, APPENDIX A, sub- 
jected to the criticism of participants in R..E. 230 Agri- 
cultural Education Seminar > a graduate seminar at Cornell Uni- 
versity, field tested with nine teachers of agriculture in the 
Ithaca area and revised during the school year I96O-6I. 

During the fall of I96I the questionnaire, r.AEPEMDIX B, was 
again revised following suggestions .of the Ediasational Psy- 
chology Division of the Rural Education Department and the 
Computing Center at Cornell University. * On November 1, 1961, 
it was mailed to all of the men who had served as teachers of 
agriculture in New York secondary schools during the previous 
school year. 



follow-up letter was sent to those men who had not returned 
the questionnaire by December 15, 1961. APPiSNDIX-.C., .... . 

1|.. Treatment of data. The facilities and equipment of the Cornell 
Computing Center were used throughout the several stages of 
data processing. As completed questionnaires were received 
from. the field, the data were coded and punched on I.B.M. cards. 
The 683' Sorter, 101 Electronic Statistical Computer and the itO? 
Tabulator were utilized at appropriate stages in processing 
the data. , 



To describe. the charpcteristics of the agricultural advisory 
boards, the frequencies of distribution, or actual numbers of 
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boards, following certain practices or possessing certain 
characteristics were groupd and tabulated. Percentages 
were expressed in terms* of the total number of agricultural 
advisory boards that existed during the period covered by 
the study. Trends in agricultural advisory boards were 
discovered by comparing charachertistics cited by Coombs 
in 19U5-U6 with 196O6I d^ta. Boards rated effective and 
ineffective were then separated. To determine if there 
was any significant difference between the effective and 
ineffective boards insofar as the practices or character- 
istics wore concerned the following statistical tests, were 
used: 

Tost 1 : To show the difference in" proportion checking a 

given category between the effective and the ineffective 
group, tho following ratio was computed for ^ach cate- 
gory: 




where: P = the proportion of the total group who answered 

in a certain way. 



^eff 

^eff 



= the proportion of the effective group who 
answered in a certain way. 

. • V’ 

= the number of the offoctive group who answered 
in a certain way. 



Tho ratio obtained was compared with tabled values of areas 
under the normal curve to see if the difference in pro- 
portion between the effective and tho ineffective group 
was significant. It was assumed that the sampling dis- 
tribution of differences would. follow a normal curve. The 
5 per cent 2-tail tests was adopted in all analyses using 
Tost 1 . At this level the ratio obtained must exceed 1.96 
in order for the difference to be significant. 

Test 2 : To show the difference in proportion checking 

the given categories between the effective and the in- 
effective group, either one of two methods of compu- 
tations was used, as follows: 

(1) If only two categories remained, the ratio in 
Test 1 was computed. , 

(2) If more than two categories were involved, then 
Chi Square (X^) test was used. The obtained 
value was compared with, tabled X^ distribution at 
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the 5 per cent or the 1 per cent level for varying 
degrees of freedom# 

Tost 3: To show the difference between the effective and the 

ineffective group in their responses to questions calling for 
numbers or frequencies, a median test was used# The median 
of the distribution of numbers was taken for each group, and 
the difference in proportions between the effective and the 
ineffective group answering the given numbers was tested 
following Test 1# 
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CH/JLXTERISTICS OF AGRICULT URi'iL IMISORY JOARDS IN NEW YORK 
ST;.TS during the school YKJI JULY 1, I960 - JUNE 30, 1961. 

Memborship 

1. Ex-Officio members. 

a . Number. 

One hundred and ei^.hty-one (86 per cent) of tho 
209 respondents reported ox-officio members on their 
agricultural advisory boards. LiBLE I. The number 
of such members ranged from none to four with an 
average of one per board. 

b. Classification. 



The teacher of agriculture was reported as an 
ex-officio mombjr on 160 (77 per cent) of the boards. 
T/kBLE II. School administrator^ .report.cd-.jas ox- 

officio members on 96 (h6 per cent) of the boards. 
Members of the board of education, farmers and G. L« F. 
members were also cited as ex-officio members. 

2. Appointed members. 

a. Number, 

The number of appointed members ranged from one 
to twelve with an average of five per board. Tij3LE III. 

b. Occupations^-- 

Most of the appointed membars.,-. an avar^gQ of four 
per board, were farm owners.. ..T.3LS... IV. One hundred 
ninety-eight (95 per cent) of the teachers reported 
farm owners on their boardS«;r:TA3LEiX.' -^^^^ 
occupations other than farming contributed an average 
of one appointed member per board. TABLE VI. One 
hundred thirteen (^h oar cent) of the teachers reported 
persons from agricultural occupations other than farm- 
ing on their boards. Persons from non-agricultural 
occupations represented an average of loss than one 
(0.2) appointed member per board. TABLE VII. Only 35 
(17 per cent) of the teachers reported persons from 
such occupations on their boards. Tenants and farm 
laborers seldom served as appointed members. They were 
reported on ten (five per cent) and three (one per cent) 
of the boards respectively. 

c. Experience with vocational agriculture. 



T/3LE I 



DISTRIBUTION OF. 209 AGRICULTUR*IL ADVISORY 30/JlDS i^CORDD'JG 

TO NUl'BSR OF EX-OFFICIO MMBSRS 



Number of ex-officio Number of boards 

members reporting 


Per cent 


0 


28 


11; 


• 

1 


90 


1;3 


2 


82 • 


39 


3 


7 


3 




2 


1 


Totals 


?D9 


• 100 


Average number of ex-officio 

• • 


members, per board 


1 member 
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TiiBLE II 

THE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH CERTi^IN CalTSGORIES OF EZ-OFFICIO 
IffliBERS TOE REPRESENTED ON 209 30/iRDS 



^ ^ . Number of boards 

Categories reporting 



Per cent 



Teacher of agriculture 


160 


77 


School administrators 


96 


h6 


Board of education members 


26 


12 


Farmers., G.L.F. members, and 
others 


8 


h 


Not reported 


10 


$ 
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Ti*BLB III 

DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTUR/Jb /JDVISORY JOiJlDS ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER OF i^PPOINTSD MEMBERS 



Number of appointed 
members 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 


0 


10 




1 

. ... . . }• 


0 




2 


0 • 


- 


3 


8 


h . 


h 


12 


6 




116 


56 . 


6 


29 


lU 


7 


13 


6 


8 


7 


3 


9 


9 . • 


. . 


10 


2 


1 


11 


1__ 




12 


2 


1 


Totals 


209 


100 



AvoragG number of appointed members per board 5 members. 



TABLE IV 



DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTUR/Jj .J)VIS(HY BO/JIDS iXCORDING 
TO NUMBER OF /iPPOIKTED MEMBERS 1/JHO \-iERE FiJU^I OWNERS 



•‘j. ■■ 

Numoer • of appointed 
members 


Number of bbeirds 
reporting 


Per cent 


0 


11 


5 


1 


2 


1 


2 


13 


6 


3 


CO 

CM 


33 


h 


66 


32 


5 


58 


28 


6 


17 


8 

'I't* 


7 


5 ,1.„ 


2 


8 


6 


3 


9 


1 


1 


10 


2 


1 


Totals 


209 


100 



Average number of farm owners per board k members. 
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TABLE V 

THE FREQUENCY WITH iJHICH /^PPOINTED lyiEMBERS FROM CERTAIN 
-:. GGCUR;TI0NAL- GROUPINGS T/'JERE REPRESENTED ON 209 BOARDS 



Occupational "groupings Number of boards Per cent 

reporting one or more 



Farm owners 


198 


95 


Agricultural occupations other 
than farming 


113 




Non-agricultural occupations 


35 


17 


Tenants 


10 


5 


Farm laborers 


3 


1 
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TABLE VI 



DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTUR/Ji IJNISORY BOi'JRDS ACCORDING 
TO NUI-SER OF APPOIOTED METIERS FROM ACEICULTURiiL 
OCCUPATIONS OTHER TiUM F/JIMING 




Niimbcr of appointed • Number . of boards 

members reporting Per cent 



0 


96 ' 


h6 


1 


69 


33 


2 


37 


'l8 


3 


U 


a 


h 


2 


1 




0 


- 


6 , 


0 


•• 


7 


0 


- 


8 


1 





Totals* 




Average number of appointed members from agricultural occupationsj 
other than farming — 1 member# 



TABLE VII 



, DISTRIBmON 0F..209 AGRICUIT.URJi ..OTISC®Y ;30ARDS 4^0 CORDING 

TO NUMBER OF APPOOTSD MEI'IBERS FROM OCCUPATIONS 
NOT REL/.TED TO AGRICULTURE 



Nuinbor of appointed 
members 


Number of boards 
reporting 




Per cent 


0 


17U 




83 


1 


30 




Ih 


2 


It 




2 


3 


1 




1 


Totals 


209 




100 


Average number of appointed members from occupations not 
related to ngrienltnr is 0.2 TnernherfiA 



The majority of members appointed to serve on 
agricultural advisory boards had prior experience with 
vocational agriculture. Ti*.BLS VIII. Many, an average 
of two per board, had experienced vocational agriculture 
as former students. One hundred and fifty-four per 
cent) of the boards reported persons with this experi- 
ence among their appointed members. 

The second most common experience of appointed 
members with vocational agriculture was as a parent of . 
one or more vocational agri(^lt^ students . i*n 
.average of "two .such members per -board were "'reported 
. by the 209 teachers. One hundred and forty-five (69 
per cent) of the boards reported members with this 
background. 

■ Experience with vocational agriculture as a member 
of the board of education ranked third. An average 
of one member per board with this experience was re- 
ported. One hundred and forty-three (68 per cent) of 
the 209 boards had one or ^re such members. TABIE IX. 

d. Educational attainment ... 

Almost all,. .103^. (-93 per cent) of the appointed 

members, had attended one or more years of higjpt-ischool. 
TABLE X. 'Many, 301; (27 per cent) had attend^ or 
more years of cbl-le^^^ (four per lie ^ 

attended less than one year of high school. 

Appointment of Members 

1. Term of office. 

The normal term of appointment for the 171 boards re- 
porting a definite term of appointment ranged from one year 
to eight years with an average of four. Tz*BLE XI. Only 

26 (12 per cent) of tho; boards..had.:;a>ppointed member^^ 

less than three years and only five (two per cent) had 
appointed members for more than five years. 

2. iiomination. 



The teacher of agriculture participated in 'the nomin- 
ation of appointed members for 176 (81; per cent) of the 
boards. TABLE XII. School administrators and boards of 
education also participated in nominating members for a 
majority of the boards. Others who occasionally partici- 
pated were: the agricultural advisory board, the bOhird of 

cooperative educational seryices, ..the. young farmer-program 
participants, and •farm OTgariizatio 



3 . Wlio appointed. 
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TABLE VIII 

DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY BOARDS ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER OF APPQINTED MEMBERS WITH CERTAIN 
TYPES OF EXPERIENCE WITH VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 



Number of 


Former vo-a^' 


Parent of 


Member of board 


appointed 


student 


vo-ag student 


of education 


members ’ 


No* Per cent 


No. Per cent 


No. Per cent 



0 


55 


26 


• 

6h 


31 


66 


32 


1 


50 


2h 


56 


‘27 


113 


5U 


2 


36 


17 


51 


25 


25 


12 


3 


h3 


21 


19 


9 


k 


2 


h 


16 


8 


10 


5 


1 




5 


6 


3 


7 


3 


0 




6 


'3 


1 


1 


• 


0 






0 




0 


‘ » 


0 




8 


0 


- 


1 


r ... T. .' 


p 


• . 



To+als 


209 


100 


209 


poo 209 


100 


Meain., 


■ ■ ■ 2 . 


«M‘ 


2 


' ' .• '• ■ 

; * - • - 


- 



TABLE IX • • 

THE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH APPOINTED, ME^^BERS WITH CERTAIN TYPES 
.. .OF EXPERIENCE WITH VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE WERE REPRESENTED ON 209 BOARDS 



Groups 




Number of boards 


Per cent 




« . . 


reporting 





Parents of vocational 
; agriculture students 


iii5 


. ..... 


• 

69 


. Former vocational agriculture 








. students 


I51t 




7h 


Members of board of education 


11*3 




68 






• TABLE X 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMT OF APPOINTED MEMBERS ON 209 BOARDS 



Highest educational attainment 


Number of members 


Per cent 


Attended one or more years of ' 
colle ge 


30U 


27 


Attended one or more years of 
high school 


731 


66 


Attended less than one year of 
high school 


hi 


h 


Totals 


1,109 


100 



TABLE XI 






DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY BOARDS ACCORDDIG 
TO NORMAL TERM OF APPOINTMENT OF APPOINTED MEMBERS 



Number of year's 
normal term of 
pointment 


of"' 

ap- 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 


1 




7 


3 


2 




19 


9 


3 




78 


37 


k 




7 


3 


5- ■ - 


- — ■ 




26 


6 




h 


2 


7 




0 


- 


8 




1 


- 


Not reported or 


indefinite 


term 38 


18 


Totals 




209 


100 



Average normal term of appointment i; years* 
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TABIE XII 

PARTICIPATION IN THE NOMINATION OF APPOpTED 
MEMBERS FCR 209 BOARDS 



Participants Number 


of boards 


Per cent 


Teacher of agriculture 


176 . 


. .. . . . . 8U 


School administrator 


13ii 


• 6k 


Board of education 


107 


$1 


• • 

Agricultural advisory board 


28 


13 


Board of cooperative educational 
services 


6 


3 


ff 

Young farmers 


3 


1 


Representatives of farm 
organizations 


1 

M 


- 








o 

ERIC 
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Ilembers were appointed by the board of education 
in the case of l50 (*72 per cent) of the boards. TABLE 

XIII. Teachers of agriculture reported that they ap- 
pointed members for h2 (20 per cent) of the boards and 
that school administrators appointed members for 33 
(l6 per cent) of the boards. Apparently^ appointment 
of members was a joint undertaking in some cases. 

h* How members were notified of their appointment. 

The members of Il5 (55 per cent) of the boards 
were notified of their appointment by letter. TABLE 

XIV. The letters were sent by: boards of education 

in the case of (hi per cent),, teachers of agri- 
culture in the case of 31 (27 per cent) and school 
administrators in the case of 21 (l8 per cent) of the 
boards. TABLE XV. 

The alternative method reported for notifying 
members of their appointments was by personal contact. 
This method was used in the case of 77 (37 per cent) 
of the joards. The teacher of agriculture made the 
contact for 6? (8? per cent) of tlie boards. TABLE XVI. 



How Boards Functioned . 

1. How recommendations were arrived at* 

A majority, 107 (5l per cent) of the boards arrived 
at recommendations in group meetings. TABLE XVII. A 
somewhat smaller number, 75 (36 per cent) depended on 
contacting members individually as a system for arriving 
at recommendations of the board. 

2. Frequency of meetings and attendance. 

The number of meetings reported per year ranged 
from none to twelve with an average of two. TABLE 
XVIII. Thirty-nine (19 per cent) of the boards did 
not meet. Average attendance ranged from one to twelve 
with. _an average of four members. TABLE XIX. One 
hundred and thirty-six, or 66 per cent of the boards 
had an average attendance of from four to seven. 

3. Scheduling of meetings* 

Scheduling the dates of meetings to be held during 
the year at the first meeting was not a common practice. 
TABLE XX. Only 30 (lU per cent) of the teachers re- 
ported that their boards followed this practice. 
Scheduling of meetings at equal intervals was practiced 
by only 70 (3it per cent) of the boards. 
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. TABLE. XIV 

DISTRIBUTION OF 209 A®IGULTURAL ADVISORY BOARDS ACCORDII^ 
TO HOW jRS T-JER15 N0TIFI3D OF THEIR AP'^-OMMENT 



Means of 
notification 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 


Letter 


115 


55 


Personal 


77 


37 


Did not indicate 


17 


8 " 


Totals 


209 


100 



ERIC 
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TABL3 XV 

DISTRIBUTION OF 11^ AGRICULTU.IAL ADVISORY BOiiRDS ACCQRDING 
. TO VIHO NOTIFIED THE- APPOINTED I^EIMBERS BY LEtTER ^ 



Who notified the appointed 
r members by letter 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per bent 


Board of education 


7 '^ 


^7 


Teacher of agriculture 


31 . 


27 


School administrator 


21 


18 


Teacher of agriculture and 
school administrator 


3 


3 


Teacher of agriculture and ... 
board of education 


2 


2 


Administrator and board of . . 
education 


■■■ - ^ 





Administrator, board of 
education, and teacher of 
agriculture 


2 


2 


Totals 


209 


100 






31 



TAia,E XVI 

DISTRIBaTION OF 77 AGRICULTURAL ADVISOR! BOARDS ACCORDING 
TO TflKiO NOTIFIED THE APPOIOTED I^iEMBERS PERSONALLY 



Person 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 


Teacher of agriculture 


67 


87 


Teachr-r of agriculture and 
school administrator 


5 


6 


School administrator 


3 


h 


Member, board of education 


2 


3 


Totals 


77 


100 



o 

ERIC 



TABLE XVII 



DISTRIjQTIOK OF 209 AGRICULTUtlAL ADVISORY BOARDS ACCORDIiJG 
TO PROCESS aSED FOR ARR/.VBIG AT RECOM©i®ATIONS 



Process 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 


Group meetings 


107 


51 


Contacting members 
individually 


1 $ 


36 


Both 


1^ 


7 


Did not indicate 


12 


6 


Totals 


209 


100 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE XVIII 

DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTUR^Ui ADVISORY BOARDS ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER OF MEETINGS REPORTED DURING THE YE^Jl 
JULY 1, I960 TO JUNE 30, 1961 



Number of mootings 


Number of boards 




held 


reporting 


Per cent 


0 


39 


. 19 


1 


^8 


28 


2 


58 


28 


3 


29 


lU 


h 


lU 


7 




7 


3 


6 


3 


1 


7 


0 


- 


8 


0 


- 


9 


0 




10 


0 


, . 


11 


0 


- 


12 


1 


- 


Totals 


209 


100 


AvnrApfi mimhfir of men tings held durinr the year 


2 



3U. 



TABLE XDC 

DISTRIBQTIOll OF 209 AGRICULTURilL iUDVISORY BOARDS ACCORDING 

TO AVERAGE ATTENDAiJCE 



Average attendance 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 


1 

r . 


'■ I'- 


- 


2 


1 


- 


;-v ,;.:r -.v.:::; 


11 


5 


k ■■ ■ 


"37 '■ 


• 18 


- 5 


52 


25 


6 


27 


13 


7 


20 


10 


t 

8 


9 




:• . 9 


u 




■ "-••• 10 ■' 






11 


0 


- 


12 


2 


1 


Not reported 




21 


Totals 


209 


100 
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TABLE XX 

DISTRI-lfJTION OF 209 AGRICULTURAL /ADVISORY JO/iRDS ACCORDING 

TO HOW MEETINGS 1/JSRE SCHEDULED 



Responses 


Scheduled at first meeting 


Scheduled at equal 
intervals 


i^umber 


Per cent 


Humber 


Per cent 


Yes 


30 


ll; 


70 


3h 


Ho 


137 


66 


97 


hS 


Hot rep or toe 


i h2 


20 


h2 


20 



Totals 



209 



100 



209 



100 






41 . ^ 
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U« Election of officers# 

iiinety-four (h^ per cent) of the 209 teachers reported 
that their boards elected officers. TA3LS XXI. 

5. Planned program of work* * 

The practice of planning an annual program of work was 
followed by only 19 (nine per cent) of the boards. TABLE 
XXII. 

Procedures Used in Condu cting Meetings 

1. Preparation of the agenda. 

One hundred and forty-five (69 per cent) of the 
teachers indicated that they were the only one who pre- 
pared the agenda for meetings. TABLE XXIII. Another 
eighteen (nine per cent) reported that they prepared the 
. agenda in cooperation With others such as the chairman, 
sec rotary, s chool adminis tr at or, or board of educ at ion 
member. Only six (three per cent) of the teachers reported 
that the agenda was prep^ed exclusively by tne. .chairjijan. 

• y 2.-; Items normally included on the agenda* 

The items most cOirimbhly ihcludcd oh the ?.<;cnda for the 

meetings were, report by the teacher of agriculture,. which 
was reported by l6l (77 per cent); new business, reported 
by 135 (65 per cent); ;und minutes of previous meeting, by 
105 (50 per" cent). TABLE XXIV. Less than half of the 
teachers reported the inclusion of the following items on 
the agenda: unfinished business, rea^ 

minutes, comi^ reports and communications. 

- ..t 

3. Mailing of notices ojT meetings. 

Teachers of agriculture were usually responsible for 
the mailing of notices of meetings where this practice 
was followed. One hundred thirty-one (63 per cent) of the 
teachers reported that they performed this task. TABLE 
XXV. 

Meeting place. 

Meetings were usually held in the agriculture depart- 
ment by 153 (73 per cent) of the 209 boards. TABLE XXVI. 
Other rooms in the school were utilized for meetings by 
six boards. Only four boards met outside the school. 

Seating arrangements • 

One hundred and sixty-four (79 j^r cent) of the 209 
teachers of agriculture reporting said that meetings of 



h. 



5. 



er|c 



* ... . ; . TABLE XXI . 

: : DISTillBUTIOK OF 209 AGRICULTURAL iU)V3S0RY BO.iRDS iiCCORDING 
:,T0-, WHETHER OR NOT THEY ELSCTEP OFFICERS 



. ■ ' 


Status 


Number 




Per* cent 


Elected officers 


9ii 


• 




Did not elect officers 


72 




3h 


No ansiTOi* 


h3 . 


* 


21 


* 

Totals 

• 


209 




100 

• 
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TABLS X]ai 



DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTUR/iL iiDVlSORY BOARDS ACCORDING 
TO T'raETHER OR NOT THEY A FROG^';iH^P WORK . 



Category 


Number 


Per cent 


Planned a program of work 


19 


9 


Did not plan a program of 
work 

-V„ 


1U6 


70 


ilo ans^^or 


UU 


21 


Totals 


209 


100 




TABLE XXIII 

DISTRIBiJTION OF 209 AGRICULTURAL. ADVISORY BOARDS ACCORDIilG 
TO RESPONSIBILITI FOR THE PREP.'JiATION OF THE AGENDA 



Who was_ r . 0 sppns ible for 

■pro paring the agchHa 


Number.,.pf.J)o^.d5„ 

reporting 


" Per ceiit 


Teachor of aigriculturo 





69 


Teacher of agriculture in 
cooperation with others 


18 


9 


Chairman 


6 


3 


Secretary 


1 


mm 


Did not indicate 


39 




Totals 


209 


100 



TABLE XXIV 

ITEMS NOmiiLY INCLUDED ON THE AGEI®A OF ?.09 BOiiRDS 



Items Number of boards 

reporting 


Per cent 

. * j <* >■ 


Report by the teacher 
of agriculture 


161 


77 


New business 


13^ ' 


r65- 

* j. • i . 


Minutes of previous meeting 


10^ 


50 


Unfinished business 


8i^ 


•^0 


Reading and approving minutes 


61 


• 29 


Committee reports 


39 


19 


Communications 

■ \C 5 * 


29 


lU 


- ■ “* * * 


. - . . 


• “ *• — 


— 




• *■ .-.r. 



ERIC 



hi* 



TABL3 XX7 

DISTRI3 JTION OF 209 .*GRTJCULTURi\L ADVISORY iOARDS ACCORDnG 
TO T«IHO W/iS RFSP0WSI3LE FOR. IViILING THE iJOTICES 

FOR TITS MEETINGS 



Who was responsible Number of boards 

reporting 


Per cent 


Teacher of agricultiu’e 


131 


63 


Agricultural advisory board 
secretary 


3 


2 


Teacher of agriculture and 
secretary 


2 


.1 


Chairman, agricultural advisory 
joard 


1 


- 


School administrator 


1 


- 


Did not mail notices 


71 


3h 


Totals 


209 


100 




T/u3LE XXVI 

DIoTRIBiJTION OF 209 AGRICULT URjIL xUVISORY 30/UU3S ACCORDIi'iG 
■TO WHERE I'lSETil'IGS ICTS USUALLY HELD 



Place 


Humber of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 

• 


Agriculture department 




73 


Other r corns in the school 

• • 


6 


3 


Variable 




2 


Other than school 

• 


h 


2 

• 


No reply 


la 


20 



.i09 



To*b3ls 



100 



Ii3 






thoir boards were hold in a round-table setting. 

TABLE XXVII. Only throe teachers reported that the 
round-table setting was not employed. Forty-two 
teachers did not report. 

6. Person presiding. 

Uho meetings of the board were presided over by 
the chairman of the agricultural advisory board in 9$ 
(h$ per cent) of the cases. TABLE XXVIII. However, 

70 (3ii per cent) of the teachers reported that they 
presided at board meetings. 

7. Availability of agenda and minutes during mootings# 

Seventy-six (36 per cent) of the teachers reported 
that it was the custom of. their boards to have copies 
of the ■ minutes of the previous meeting available for 
each member attending joard meetings. TALE XXIX. A 
It rge number, 109 (52 per cent) of the teachers said 
- ; that:,copi^ current mooting agenda were avail- 

able for members at meetings. 

8. Committee structure. 

Agricultural advisory boards seldom used sub- 
committees. One hundred and fifty -nine (76 per cent) 
of the toachers reported that their boards normally 
functioned as a "committee -of -the -whole". Ti\3iE 
Only five (two per cent) indicated that their boards 
used sub-committees. 

9. Use of majority-rule for recommendations. 

Recommendations of tha board were supported by a 

_ .. of the appointed members in. the case of iMZ - 

(68 per cent) of the boards. TABLE XXXI. Only fifteen 
(seven per cent) of the boards did not follow this 
rule. 



10. Use of the rules of parliamentary procedure. 

It was reported that business was transacted 
informally, without the use of rules of parliamentary 
procedure by 129 (62 per cent) of the boards. TABLE 
XXIII. Only 32 (l5 per cent) of the teachers re- 
ported that their boards used the rules of parlia- 
mentary proceudre in conducting their meetings. 

11. Appointment of members to represent the board at 
special functions or to perform specific tasks. 

One hundred and fifty (72 per cent) of the boards 
did not follow the practice of appointment members to 



t/l3LE 

V • ' ■ . * 

DISTRIBUiTON OF 209 AGRICULTUI^ii ADVISORY BOilRDS ACCORDING 
TO WHETHER OR NOT MS liTBIGS >JERE IN 
A ROUND-TABLE SETTING 



How meetings were held 


Number of boards 
■ feportihg 


Per cent 


Meetings hold in a round- 
table setting 


16U 


79 


Mootings not held in a 
round-table sotting 


3 


1 


Did not roport 


h2 


20 


Totals 





100 



T/i3I^ rcviii 

DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTUR/iL ADVISORY BOikRDS ACCORDING 
'• ' • TO WHO ipRSSIDED O'i/ER THS i'I3BTING5 



Prasiding off iccr 


Number of boards r: 
reporting 


cent 


Chairman, agricultural 

advisory board 


95 




Teacher of agriculture 


70 


3h 


Combined teacher of agri- 
culture and chairman, 
agricultural advisory ooard 


2 


1 


Did not indicate 


k2 . 


20 


Totals . 


209 


100 



TABLE :c:ix 

DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTU i/iL /iDVISORY BO/iRDS ACCORDII'JG 
TO AVAIL/iBILITY OF COPIES OF THE IDINUTES OF THE PREVIOUS 

AND AGENDA OF CUR.^ENT MEETING FOR 
a'iCH MEMBER ATTENDING 



Availability 


Minutes of 

. previous -.rifieting . - 
Number Per cent 


Agenda of 
current meeting 
Number Per cent 


Available 


76 


36 


109 


52 


Not available 


90 


1^3 


^6 


27 


Did not report 


U3 


21 




21 


Totals 


209 


100 


209 


100 



ii7 



TABLE XXX 

biSTRIJUTI& 209 AGRICULT Ul/il4 AD7IS0RY BO/JiDS ACCORDING 



TO 


USE OF COMITTEES 










How the boards ftinc tionod 


Number of boards’ 
reporting 


Per con t 


As A committGG of tho whole 


1^9 


76 


Through sub-committeos 




2 


No answer 




22 


Totals 


209 


100 



A. j 




TABLE rc-:i 



DISTRIBUTION ,QF 209 AGRICULTU i/JL ADVISORY BOARDS ACCORDING 
TO WHETHER OR NOT THE REC0Mi''I3NbATI0NS OF THE BOARDS WERE 



SUPP0RT'3D BY A mJORITY OF, 


THE APPOINTED LiEMBERS 




Support, of recommendations 


Nuiier' of " boar 


Per cent 


Recommendations were 

supported by majority of 
appointed members 


lh2 


68 


Recommendations wore not 






supported by majority of ■ 

appointed members 




7 


Did not reply 


52 


25 


Totals 


209 


100 










h9. 

«• 



T/iBlS E'ai 



DISTRI8UTI0H OF 209 AGRICDI.TOH/ 1 L MVISORX BOARDS ACCORDEIG 
TO HOW BUSIHSSS WiS OSUAIiY TRANS/iCTED 



How business was transacted 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 


Informally 


129 


62 


By rules of parliamentary 
procedure 


32 


15 


Combination of informal and 
parliament r.ry procedure 


6 


3 


Did' not indicate 


.CM 


20 


~ ■••Tdtdis" ■■■• ■ 


' 209' ■ 


100 ~ 




io. 

roproseiit thorn at special functions or to porform special 
tasks. T/^LE XXXIII. Tho 59 boards who did follow tho 
practice appointed such persons an average of two times. 

12. Keeping, duplicating arid distributing of minutes. 

Teachers of agriculture reported that l55 
cent) of the boards kept minutes of meetings. T-uBLB XaaIV. 
Teachers took minutes for 96 (U6 per cent) of tho boards 
and an elected secretary other than tho teacher kept them 
for 58 (28 per cent) of the boards. 

Eighty-four (hO per cent) of the boards duplicated 
their minutes. T/J3LB X:OT. The teacher of agriculture 
most commonly performed this function. 

L Eighty-two (39 per cent) of the boards distributed 

copies of their minutes to members. TiiBLE XXXVI. This 
task, when perf prmedj „was in. a cases pp^^p^mod 

‘ by the teacher of aigrici^^^ 

Activities of Agricultural Advisory Boards 

1 . Aroas' oT the vocational agric^^ program which wore • 

studied and concerning which recommendations wore made. 

Recommendations wore made concerning 17 different 
areas of the vocational agriculture program during tho 
year. T/iBLE X'CXVII. These areas and tho proportion of 
boards who studied each, follows s course of study (56 
per cent), course sequences (52 per cent), physical 
facilities (h9 per cent), need for young farmer program 
(h3 per cent), evaluation of agriculture program (3h per 
cent), summer program of work (3k por cent), locating 
farms for work experience (33 per cent), public relations 
(28 per cent), FFL (27 per cent) and annual progr 
work (23 per cent).' 

Also, standards for farming program (12 per cent), 
on-farni instruction (12 per cent), shows, fairs, and ex- 
hibits (11 per cent), finance (four per cent), student 
problems (three per cent), agriculture. .teacho^^^ 

(three per related occupations "(one "por cent). 

2. Making arrangements for the teacher of agriculture to 
appear on community programs. 

This practice was pursued by only 31 (l5 per cent) 
of tho 209 boards. T**3LE }I}CXVIII. The number of times 
such arrangements wore made by tho 31 boards following the 
practice ranged from one to five with an average of two. 

3. Explanation of the purposes and program of vocational agri- 
culture to community groups by a representative of tho 
agricultural advisory board. 



TABLE mm . ■ 

t ■ ■ » ' . . . * 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY BOARDS ACCORDING 
TO THE NUM3.SR OF TIMES TH/*.T MEMBERS HERE APPOINTED TO REPRES AJT 
THE BOARD AT SPECI/J, FUNCTIONS OR .TO PERFORM SPECI/0, TASKS 



Number of times a 

member was appointed 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 


• 'O' ' 


150 


72 


1 


17 


8 


2 • • 


• 27 


33 




8 • 


h 


h . ■- 


■ it- 


2 




3 


1 


Totals 


« 

209 


100 



‘ A • * * 

Average number of times 59 . boards followod this practice- 2* 



• TABLE Wiy . . 

DISTRIBaTION OF 209 AGRlCULTUR/iL iJ)VIS0RY 30/JiDS ACCORDING 
TO WHO KEPT THE MWUTSS OF THE MEETINGS 



Who' kept the minutes 


Number of boards 
—.reporting - - 


Per cent 


Teacher of agriculture 


96 


U6 


Secretory 

. 1 . 


58 


CO 

CM 


School administrator 


1 


- 


Records not kept 

r 


6 


3 


Did not indicate 


U8 


23 






i| 


Totals - 


209 


- -100 



"■■"■o' 

ERIC 



T/iBLE E{XV 



distribution of 209 AGRICOLTUR-X /JDVISORY BQ/iRDS ACCORDING 
TO WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR DUPLICATING COPIES 
OF MINUTES OF: I'ffiETINGS 



Who was responsible 
f or ,di:plicating 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 


Toachor of ' agriculturo 


79 


38 


Advisory board soerstary 


3 


2 


' / 

Advisory board chairman 


1 




Teacher of agriculturo and 
advisory board chairman 


1 


■ - 


Did not duplicate 


7k 


36 


' Bid not indicate 


51 


^ 

f 



Totals 



209 • iOO 



TABLE XX3CVI 

dSSrIBUTION of 209 AC®ICULTUR/iL iiDVISORY BOARDS ACCORDING 

FOR DISTRIBaTING COPIES 
OF. MINUTES. OF . MEETINGS 



' f' \ 

• . , I . 

Who rosponsiblQ 

for'i'Jdistributing 


Number, pf .boards . 
. . r eppritiiig 

‘ f ‘ . 


Per cent 


Tho tbachcr of agriculture 


■ 80 : 


:38 


Tho advisory board secretary 




1 


Did not distribute 


''' i2 


.3^ 


Did not indicate 


5^ 


26 

: F , 

■ . . * * -F 


Totals 


0\ 

•C 

CM 





♦ 'UK- 



t;.bls XXXVII 



ARa'iS OF THE VOCATION ACjRICULTUHAL PROGiLiM STUDIED 
BY 209 AGRICULTURAL ;j)VISORY BO/»RDS 



■ •‘A-.-; 

Area 3 T-"-!-. ; ; . 


Number; j9iS< board® ' 

t f;--;.. r ■ 


Per cent 


Course of study 


116 


56 


Gpwse soquonccs . _ 


: . ... 


52 — 


Physical facilities 


103 


k9 . . 


Need for young farmer pro^am 


9(3 


. M.y 


Evaluation of agriculture, program 


12 


3U 


Summer program of work 


71 - 


3h 


Locating farms for work experience 


69 


33 


Public relations 


58 


28 


FFA 


57 


27 


Annual program of work 


k9 


23 


Standards for farming programs 


26 . 


12 


On-farm instruction 


25 


12 


Shows, fairs, exhibits 


23 


11 


Finance 


8 


h 


Student preblcma . 


7 


-3 


Agriculture teachers problems 


6 


-.3 

• *. ^ 


Related occupations 


2 


1 



56. 



•• 








■ ' • T/iBLE. VCmil 

DISTRIBU^ipNvO^ AGRICtfLTUI/iL ADVISORY . BO/JIDS ACCORDING 
TO THE ‘Ffel^ijENCY WITH VJH jCH /JlRANGillMjSNTS WERE M^U)E ,FOR 
THIS TE/vCHER OF AGRICULTURE TO APPEi'iR ON COlf^gNITY PRiOGRTiMS 



• ■ ^ • 1 ••■"irr'i 


Number of times arrange- 
ments were made 


Number of boards 
reporting 


Per cent 


0 


178 


CO 

i’ 


• -l-^ ■■ V: ■ 


. ; , ; 20 


10 


'■ 2 -:^; ■■ 


.. • r 


k 




, ■ 2 ■ 


1 


k 


1 


- 


5 


. ,.:i; 1 ■■ 


- 


r • • ' 

Totals 


• ••> 1 1 

; 209 ' 


100 

. : • V 








O - 
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57 * 

Only 36 (17 por cent) of the 209 boards followod 
this practice. TABLE XXXDC. The nuiribur of such 
appearances ranged from one to six with an average of 
two for the 36 boards. 



Advantages of Agricultural Advisor y Boards 

Of the 209 tehchers of agriculture reporting, a 
majority cited the following advantages of agricultural 
advisory boards s have«i important public relation ^ 
potential, provide opportunity for interested citizens 
to work with school, assist teacher of agriculture 
evaluate the prograju, help teacher in^rovo quality of 
teaching, provide advice not easily obtainable olse- 
whpro, provide excollont means of. communication bet* , 
ween school and public,^ offer 03^torn support of , 
policies , and incri'vase tpachers knowledge of community 
and its people. TABLE !l3i. 



ft g rmip .of ■ Jidvanta^s Jwei^.^t^ 

than" fiaiiJ’ b^^^ more “than “20' p^^^ thd teachers 

reportings ' develop :a program -tailored .for conmn^ityj^. 
improve relations between teacher, school adminis- 
trator and board of education,_ add pr^tige to pro- 
■ gf am,- gets ■ thahp" ddrie; b practical’ 

create interest and support for school on part of 
agricultural persons, contribute to teacher *s feeling 
of job security, improve teacher job satisfaction, 
valuable in maintaining and establishing young farmer 
program, help coordinate work of department with 
agencies in community, provide continuing program when 
teachers change, and relievo teacher from difficult 
decisions. 



Fewer than 20 per cent of the teachers viewed the 
following statements as advantages of agricultural ad- 
visory boards, constitute an effcctiyo means ^ pressure 
board of education, save time for board of education, 
help improve teachor salary, effective means of circum- 
venting board of education policy,_ tato pl^ 
•aeffittistr^br'-^n 'the 

in FFA, assist in locating funds and cooperating farmers, 
and fund raising. 



A COJiPARISON OF AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY BOARDS IN NEW YORK 
STATE DURING THE SCHOOL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 19U6 AND 
JUNE 30, 1961 

On the basis of 220 questionnaire returns, from a 
total population of 296 schools offering vocational agri- 



TABLE mix 



DISTRIBUTION OF 209 AGRICULTURAL ADVISOR! 30/iRDS ACCORDING 
TO THP FREQUENCY WITH WHICH A REPRESENT ..TIVE EXPLA.INBD THE 
PURPOSES AND PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

TO COMMUNITY GROUPS 

» • • 



Numbct^of time a 
rcproscntativo explained 


..A.;..' . 

Number of boards 
. c . ; ; i'Gporting 


Per cent 


• 

0 


173 ■ 


.83 


1 


... 

19 

. ■ ■■ • ■ 


9 


2 


12 

♦ TY* ■ , . • T i 


6 




' A * . • 

kV ' 




• • h 


2 


1 


• 


^^;0.. ■ 


■ - 


6 

• 


■■ 2 


1 


• Totals 


209 


100 



o 

ERIC 



TABLE XL 



59 * 



/advantages of agricultural .U)VIS0RY B0/)RDS reported 
BY 209 TE/aCHERS OF AGRICULTURE 



Advantages 



Number of teachers Per cent 



Have important public relations 
potential 

Provide opportunity for intorosted 
citizens to work with school 
Assist teacher of agriculture to 
evaluate the program 
Help teacher improve quality of 
teaching 

Provide advice not easily obtainable 
olsowhore 

Provide oxcolleht means bf comrauhiba- 
tion between school and public . 

Offer external ■ support' bf j polibios , 
create pressure, etc / I . i o 
Increase teacher’s knowledge of com- 
munity and its ppqplq 
boviiop a program ti^tored 
community 

Improve relations between teacher, 
school administrator and board of 
- education 

Add prestige to program through 
participation of persons in agri- 
culture 

Gets things done, brings practical 
experience 

Create interest and support for school 
on part of agriculture persons 
Contribute to teacher's feeling of job 
security 

Improve teacher job satisfaction 
..Valuable in maintaining and estab- 
lishing young farmer program 
Help coordinate work, of department with 
agencies in community 
■provide continuing program vhen 
:j teachers change 
Relieve teacher from difficult 
:r.:. ^ecisionsv , ; . -.r—;: ;• 

Constitute an effective means to 
pressure the board of education 
Save time for board of education 
Help improve teacher salary 
Effective ncans of circumventing 
board of education policy 
Take place of school administrator in 
the administration of the program 
Aid in FFA 

Assist in locating funds and cooperating 
farmers 

Fund raising 



Ii*u 


68.9 


138 


66.0 


13k 


6U.1 


127 


60.8 


123 


58.8 


122 . 


58.ii 


ii8 


56.U 


uU 


Sk.5 


103 . 


1*5 .3 


102 


1*8*8* 


97 


U6.lt 


19 


37.8 


78 


37.3 


72 


3U.U 


6U 


30.6 


63 


30.1 


60 


28.7 




. ; ; 27.8 






39 


I8i7 


37 


17.7 


13 


6.2 


12 


. 5.7 


6 


2.9 


5 

f 


2.U 


2 


1.0 


1 


0.5 



o 



60 



culture. Coombs® reported descriptive data concerning 39 agri- 
cultural advisory boards in New York State during the school 
year 19145-U6. Fifteen years later 235 teachers, from a total 
population of 258 schools offering instruction in agric^turo, 
reported 209 agricultural advisory boards in New York State 
during the school year 1960-61. This represented 
between 19U6 and 1961 of 170 (536 per cent) in ttie number of 
agricultural advisory boards reported by teachers of agri- 
nulturo • 



. Sihee- the purposes of Coombs^ istu?^^ 

effort were somewhat divergent it was not possible to compare 
many facets of membership, appointment of i^mbors tow boards ^ 

■ fiihctioncd, procedures used in conducting mootings and activities 
of agricultural advisory boards, however, comp^isons have 
been made below wherever data from the two studies allowed. 



Membership 

1. Number of appointed members. 

Teachers reported an average of five members per 
board and a range from three to 11 during the school year 
"19U5-U6. TABLE XLI. Fifteen years later teachers again 
reported an average of five members per board. However, 
a range of from one to 12 appointed members was reported 
for the school year 1960-61. 

2. Occupations of appointed members. 

Farm owners were the 4 )redominant occupational group 
"represented on agricultural advisory boards in both 19U6 
and 1961. T/.BLE XLII. However, the proportion of board 
msmbers who were farm owners declined from 85 per cent in 
..19]^6 to 79 per cent in 1961. 

Conversely, the proportion of board members. from off- 
farm agricultural occupations increased from five per cent 
to 15 per cent during the .same period* 

Board members were seldom appointed from non-agri- 

c\iLturoal occupations in both 19U6 and 1961. ’ 

' Appointment of Members 

1. Term of office. * - 



: A definite terl of a-ppointme nt * £pr~a|^Hnte^ 
was reported by teachers for I 6 per cent of the boards in 



0 Coombs, op. ci^ j pp. 8-11. 
^ Ibid., p. 7* 
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TAELE XLI , 

DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY BOARDS ACCORDING 
.. TO NUMBER OF /iPPOIi'TTED LDSMBERS, 19^6 AND I 96 I 



Number of appointed 


Number 


of boards reporting Per .cent 


niombers 


19U6 


1961 


19A6 1961 


0 




10 


- 


■ 5 


1 


- 


0 


- 


- 


2 


- 


0 


- 


• 


3 


V 

6 


8 


15 


k 


h 


- 


12 




6 




19 


116 


k9 


56 


6 


.9 


29 


23 


Ih 


7 


3 


13 


B 


. 6 


• 8 ^ 


- ... 


7 


- 


3 


■ 9 • '■ , 


■■■ - 


• •■■■■■ 9- 


• 


k 


10 


• - • 


2 




1 


11 


■ • . -2 •■■■ : 


1 


5 


- 


12 . 


- 


, , .g. 


- 


1 


Totals .1,. 


39 


209 


100 


100 


Moan: 19^6 - $ 

1961 - 5 






""•* • * • 


• 




o 
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TABiiE XLII 

THE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH BO/iJU) MEMBERS. WERE 

DRIWN FROM CERTAIN OCCUPATION/i GROUPS, 19U6 iiND ,1961 



Occupational groups 


^^-Nuiribdr 


of mcnibors 


Per cent 


of members 


1555“ 


■ 19C>i 


isais 


1961 


Farm : oimors 


157 


880 - 


85 


79 


Agricultiiral, off-farm 


9 


171 


5 


35 


Non-agricultural 


• 

6 


Ul 

• 


3 


k 


Others 


12 


17 


7 


2 


Totals . 


r: 1^.' 
* “ . ■ ■■ * 


1109 


100 


100 
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19k6* T/3LE XLIII. By 1961, 82 per cent of the boards 
appointed their members to a definite term, accordixig 
to teacher responses. 

The average term of appointment in 19U6 was throo 
years and in 1961 it was four years. 

2. Nomination* 



The teacher of agriculture was the most activo 
participant in the nomination of appointed members in 
both 1946 and 1961* T/kBLE XLIV. Such participation 
was reported by teachers in connection with 8? per cent 
of the boards in 1946 and 84 per cc'^t in 1961 • 



The school administratdx^ played a more active 
role in the nomination of appointed members in 1961 
than- had booh the case in 19hS* Shch nominations wore 
• made 'in connoctioh with 64 per cent of the boards "in 
1961 in contrast to 49 per cent of the boards in 1946. 




3. 



; Boi^ds b^ education likewisb"Mde ' ri^ 
a greatbr proportion Of the boards in 1961; per cent 
^1961 as compared to 28. pei:„s.cot. in 1946a 

^ricultural advisory boards did not participate 
in the nomination of appointed members in 1946 but by 
1961 such nomindtiLons wore reported ''in connection with 
13 per cent of the boards. 



Who appointed. 



Members of the agricultural advisory . board were 

appointed most frequently by the board of education in 
both'19l46 and . 1961. T/iBLB XLV. This was true of 74 



per cent of the boards in 1946 and 72 per. cent of - the 



Teachers of agriculture and school administrators 
appointed mombors for a slightly smaller proportion of 
boards in 196I than had been true in 1945; twenty-three 
per cent of the teachers and 21 per cent of the school 
administrators performed this function in 1946 as com- 
pared to 20 per cent of the teachers and I6 per cent of 
the school administrators in 1961. 

How Boards Functioned 

1. Frequency of etings. 

Eighty-one per cent of the boards met as a group 
one to six times in 1961 compared with 49 per cent in 
1946. TABLE XLVl. An average of two such meeting 
per board were reported in 1961 in contrast to one 



TABLE XLin 



DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTUR/Ji i'JDVISORY BO/iRDS ACCORDING TO 
NORMi’X TERM OF APPOINTMENT OF APPOINTED MEMBERS, 19 k 6 1961 



Term of appointment 


Number of' 


boards reporting 


' 1 -• 

Per cent 


in years 




19U6 


1961 


19U6 


1961 








’ ’ T 


'"”3"' 


j 











(f-. 


Q 


2 






lx 




> 


. 1 ' 

" 5 




2 


78 


• -:gi 


' 37 


■ i 




0 


7 




r.r'-.P. 

3 






0 " 


55 


- 


'"26 


e 




1 


'• - ■ - 'U 


.3 


f 

■ ■ 2 


L 




0 


Q. 






8^ 


i.' 


0 


1 




t-v; ^ 


Not reported or in- 


33 


38 


8U 


.18 


definite term , 
»• •• , 




. • 






Totalar 








Tdb^ 




Moans 


191*6 - 3 








./ ** 




1961 - 1* 











o 
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9 
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TABLE XLIV 

P;jlTICIPATION IN THE NOMINATION OF /^POINTED MEMBERS, 



- 


. . . — 


' 








Number of schools 


Per cent 


Participants 


ms — 


I55T 


1^1*6 


15a. 


Teacher of agriculture 


3h 


176 


87 


81* 


School administrator 


19 


131* 


h9 


61* 


Board of Gduca:|iion 


11 


107 


28 




Agricultural advisory board 


- 


28 


- 


13 


Board of cooperative edu- 
cational sorvicos 


- 


6 


- 


3 


Young farmers 


- 


3 


- 


» 

1 


Reprosentativos of other 
farm organizations 




1 


... - 


, . - 


39 boards. 











•*Hf 209 boards 
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VIHO APPOINTED MEMBERS (F AGRICDLTUBAL /JIVISQRX BO/SDS, 

191*6* iiND 1961** 



Appointed by 


Number of boards 
I9H5 ^ i9^ 


Per cent of boards 

5555 55^ 


Board or education 


29 


150 


7U 


72 


Toachor of agriculture 


9 


k2 


23 


20 


School administrator 


8 


S3 


21 


16 


Board of cooperative edu- 
cational services 




3 


- 


1 


Agricultural advisory board 
••• 


mm 


2 


- 


1 



* 39 boards 

209 boards 
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T/iBLE XLVI 

DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTUR/Ji .JDVISORY BOARDS ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER OF l^EETINGS REPORTED, 19i*6 AND 1961 



Number of mootings 


Number of boards 


reporting 


Per cent 


l9i^6 


19 a 


19Ue> 


1901 


0 


18 


39 


51 


19 


1 r-.-' 


8 . • 




23 


28 


2 


3 


• ' 58 


8 


20 




■••."• •..X - • 


:Tr-:rr.;-.2.9':- 





ih 





2 


lU 


6 


7 




1 


. 7 


3 


3 


6 


2 




6 


1 


7 


- 




- 


- 


8 


- 


,0. 


- 


- 


9 


- 


"6 


- 


- 


10 


- 






- 


ll 


-■ 


o' 


- 


- 


12 


- 


1 


- 




Totals 


35 


209 


100 


100 


Moans 19U6 - 1 










1961 - 2 
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meeting pur board in 19kS» 

2* Election of officers. 

Forty-five .por cent of tho boards were reported to 
have elected officers -in 1961 con^ared wi*yh 36 por cent 
in 191*6. TABLE XLVII. 

Activities of Agricultural Advisory Boards 

1. ijToas of tho vocational agriculture program studied and 
concerning which r ocommondations wore made . 

Tho problems studied by 20 por cent or moro of tho 
boards (approximately) in 19U6 were, need for young and 
adult farmer program (50 por cent)^ standards for farm- 
ing programs (31 per cent/; agricultural engineering noods 
(31 per cent); FFA (2^ per cent); course of study (19 per 
V. cent); . evaluation, of agficulturo program (19 "per cent); 

' shows, .fairs and exhibits /i(l9 per . cent); agricii^tural 
noods of community (19 per cent); and planning field trips 
(19 por cent). TABJ^javm 

1961 J»ho .probl^llSj;> studio^ by 20 per cent . or mpro 
lc\J. o? the boards wore: co®i^;7.of stu^ (56 per cent), co 

soquoheds' C^2 p6r"c6M),^^'p^ (69 per cent), 

nq<^ for young and adult ;farmor progi‘airi X63 por cent)., 
evaluation of agriculture program (36 per cont), summer 
ip program of work (36 per qent), locating farms for.work 

e^^orionco (33 per cent), public relations (28 por cont), 
j , FFA (27 per cont) and annual program of work (.23 per cent). 

■ The lists ' of problems stu by 20 per cent or more 

',.f of the boards in 1966 and 1961 included four. problems 

common to both: course of study, need for young a nd ad ult 

:: fapBiQr prbgrami" evaluation" of agHciiiturc program Srd'FT’A. 

Tho list of problems studied by 20 por cont or moro 
of tho boards in 1966 included five problems not present 
in the comparable list for 1961: standards for farming 

programs; shows, fairs, exhibits; agricid-tural engineer- 
ing needs; agricultural needs of community and planning 
field trips. 

The list of problems studied by 20 por cent or moro 
of tho boards in 1961 included six problems which had not 
appeared in the comparable list for 1966: oo urso sequences 

physical facilities, summer program of work, locating farms 
for work experience, public relations and annual program 
of work. 
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TABLE XLVIl- 

DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTUR/vL ADVISORY BOARDS ACCORDING 
TO STATUS CONCERNING ELECTION OF OFFICERS, ’X9k6 AND 1961 

. I • • . . ... 



^ . 1 . ; . 



• ■ A - 



Status 


Number of boards ‘ - 

I5JI5 • 1961 • 


. Per cent 


19A6 


1961 


Eloctod off icor(s) 


■lu'^ 

wVi.f : ’ j ■ 




36 




Did not G‘’ect officers 


■ '21 


■ ■■:) ^2 ' ■ 


• a 

j . ' ! * 


3h 


No answer 


u 


: y ■■■ •: 


10 


21 


Totals 


39 


1 ■ *** L ’.Vi’ ■ ■’ C ' 

. .X.i. .:209'- -"‘' ' 

I-.'-- "■ 


100 


100 
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TiiBLE XLVIII 



OF THE VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE PRQGRiiM STUDIED AT 
MEETINGS, 191*6* iiWD 1^61 . 



iiTOa 


Number of 
15I»5 “ 


boards 

1?6I 


Per cent 
191*6 1961 


Cour.so of study ^ 1 


3 • 


* 116 


19 


56 


Course scquonces 


t * ’ ' . 


109 


- 


52 


Physical facilities 


2 


103 


13 


1*9 


Weed for young and adult 
farmer program 


8 . 


90 


. 50 


1*3 


Eya.luatioxi.vf agriculture 
progr,am: ', ' . 


3 ■■ 




19 


31* 


Summer program; of .work. ^ , • • • •. : 




: bn: . 11^0 


- 


31* 


Locating farms for work experi- 
cnco ... : 


-2^ ■ 


'.69oc. 


. 13 


33 


public relations . 

**fVir . » • : • 




58 


- 


28 






..■^'■•57:jr 

4* , 


25 


27 


Annual, progr^ p^^ 


2 ’ 


1*9 . 


13 


23 


Standards for farming pro^ams 




• 26‘.:';; 


31 


12 


"On-farm iristrUctipn 

A * • i ^ • • • 




.25-'.' 


- 


12 


Shows, fairs, exhibits 


3 


' 23 


19 


11 


Finance 




8 


- 


1* 


Studerft problems 




7 


- 


3 


Agriculture teacher "problems 




6-. 


- 


3 


Related occupations "" 




■;2^: 


- 


1 


Agricultural* engine or ing‘ needs 




■ - 


31 


- 


Agricultural needs of com- 
munity 

’* ' / i * .1* *. *••. * • • 


• -3 : ...,r 


- 


19 


mm 


Planning field trips 


» • *. . 




19 


- 


Recruitment for the all- day program, .2 


* ' • * 1 . * * 


13 


- 



^ 16 b, cards 
■JH* 209 boards 





C* SIGNIFICANT DIFFEREI^ES BETWEEN 100 EFFECTIVE AND 99 INEFFECTIVE 

AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY BOARDS DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR JULY 1, I960 

June 30, 1961 

Memborship 

!• Number of appointed members. 

Sffectiyev.to had a significantly greater (.0$ 
leVbi) number of appointed members than ineffective 

boards. The range for the number of appointed members 

for effective boards was three to twelve and for in- 
effective boards, three to ten. The median number of 
appdinted members was 5.36 and 5*07 respectively. 

T/^LE XLIXv! 

Appointment of Members 

1. Nomination of appointed members. 

A greater proportion of effective boards parti- 
cipated in the nomination of appointed members* There 
was a significant difference (.05 level) between effect- 
ive and ineffective boards who thcmselvos , nominated 
the appointed members... TABLE L. 

2# Source of notification of appointment. 

A significant relationship (between .01 and .92 
level) was found between the source of letter notifying 
appointees and the effectiveness of boards; when ”no 
answers" were excluded. More than one and a half times 
as many effective and ineffective boards notified 
members of their appo5.ntment by letters from the board 
of education. More than three times as many ineffect- 
ive as effective boards notified members of their ap- 
pointment by letters from the school administrator# 

TABLE LI. 

How Boar ds Functioned. 

1# Method employed in arriving at recommendations • 

A significantly greater (.p5 level) proportipn of 
effective boards arrived at' recdramichdat ions in group 
meetings. A significantly greater (.05 level) proportion 
" of ineffective boards arrived at recommendations by con- 
tacting members individually. TABLE LII. . . 

2# Frequency of meetings held. . 

' A significantly greater (.05 level) propoi iion of 
effective boards held more frequent meetings during 
the year of study. Effective boards had a range in 
number of meetings from one to, twelve and a. median of 
2.7|4. For ineffective bo,ar^.i^ to ... 

. TABLE Llil, 



■■■"■ '• TABLE 'XLIX 

! . ... I . , . • ■ 

DISTRIBUTION OF ICK) EFFECTIVE AND 99 INEFFECTIVE BOARDS 
ACCORDINa TO NUMBER OF APPOINTED' >ISJ56ERS' 



Classification 



of . 

boards 


1 


2l 


3 


rr 


impQi 

5 


6 


7f 


odd 

o 


ini 

9 


10 


eraour 

■"TT 


S 

TIT 


MO 

answer 


Total 


Effective 


m0 


r 


1 


6 


50 


16 


10 


6 


7 


1 


1 


2 


100 


• 

Ineffective 


- 


- 


7 


5 


66 


13 


3 


1 


2 


1 






1 


99 



Median test, critical ratio 3*26e 
. ..^able. .v.aluQ-.at level,- X®-96 



P\.0$ 



o 
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TABLE L 

DISTRIBUTIOi: OF 100 ‘^FFECTIVS .U;i) 99 INEFFECTIVE BOARDS* 
ACCORDING TO WHO NOMINATED THE iU^lOHITED KEI4BERS OF THE BOARD 



Participants Effective 


Ineffective 


Critical ratio 


Agricultural teacher 


92 


8i; 


1.36 


School administrator 


7b 


6h 


0.65 


Board of education 


57 


^0 


0.78 


Agricultural advisory 
board* 


22 


6 


9.59* 


Board on cooperative 
. G due at ional sor vie os 


5 


1 




Others * 


3 


1 


- 



proportion tost, ^ 
Table value at level, 1*96 
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TABLE LI 

DISTRIBUTION OF 100 EFFECTIVE AND 99 INEFFECTIVE BO/iRDS 
ACCORDING TO SOURCE OF LETTER OFFICLJLY NOTIFYING 
INDIVIDU/JS OF THEIR AP*°OINTMSNT TO THE BO/JiD 



Sources of letter 


Effective 


Ineffective 


Board of education 


33 


20 


Agriculture teacher 


16 


1^ 


School administrator 




16 


Agriculture teacher and sehool .. : 
administrator 


3 “’". 


- 


Agriculture., teacher and board of 

education 


2 


- 


School administrator and board of 
education 


■ ■■■- l_‘-‘ 


■ ■" . 1 


All three of them 


1 


1 


Wo fCnswcr 


- 39 ■ ' 


h6 


Totals 


100 


99 


' ♦ 






Chi square -iicst exclu&ng *‘no 


answer”: 




Sources of letter 


Effective 


ineffective 


Board of education 


33 


20 


Agriculture teachor - • - ■ : 






School administrator 


5 


16 


Combinations of these three 


7 


2 


Totals 


61 


53 



Chi square « 11.26; 3 df; »02> p>.01 

Table value at 7$ and 1^ level, 9. 8)4 and 11. 3U, respectively 
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TABLE LII 

DISTRIBUTION OF 100 EFFECTIVE AND 99 INEFFECTIVE BO/iRDS 
ACCORDING TO METHOD EMPLOYED IN ARRIVING AT RECOMMEI^ATIONS' 



Methods employed Effective 




Critical ratio 



in group meetings 66 

By contacting members 

individually 2h 

Combined group meeting 

and individual contact 9 

No answer 1 






3.62 

3 . 86 * 



Totals 



100 



Difference- in proportion test, ^#0^ 
Table value at level, 1*96 
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Tj\BLS liii 

DISTRIBUTION OF 100 EFFECTIVE ilND 99 INEFFECTIVE AGRICULTURE 
ADVISORY 30/iRDS ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF MEETINGS HELD 
DURING THE PERIOD JULY 1, I960 TO JUNE 30,. 1961 . 



C lass ificaibioh 
of 



Froquoncy 



boards 


1 


2 


3 


T 


T 


T 


7 


T 


' 9 


10 


11 


12 


answer 


Total 


Effective 


26 


31 


21 


9 


7 


A 

3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


2 


100 


Ineffective 


32 


27 


8 


h 


- 


- 


- 




- 




• 


* 


28 


99 



No 



Median test, critical ratio P<»0^ 

Table value at level, 1.96 
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3# Average attendance at meetings. 

Sffoctive boards had a significantly higher (.05 
level) average attendance in meetings than ineffective 
boards. The range in number of average attendance fa* 
effective boards was two to twelve with a median of 
ii.7^. Ineffective boards had a range of one to eight 
with a median of h»2k meetings. TABLE LIV> 

II. Scheduled fvturc meetings ^t the first meeting. 

A significant difference (.05 level) was found 
between boards who did or did not schedule future 
meetings during the first meeting and board effect- 
iveness. More than three times as many effective 
boards scheduled future meetings at the first meeting. 
t;^le LV. 

5* Scjheduled meetings at regular intervals.. 

A significant diffQroncQ ;(w05 level) was found 
between boards who did or did not schedule meetings 
at regular intervals and board effectiveness. More _ 
than twice as many effective j as ineffective boar^^ 
scheduled meetings at regular intervals. T/tBLE LVI. 

6. Planned program of .work. 

A significant difference ( .05 level) was found ■ 
between boards who did and did not plan a program of 
work c?.nd board effectiveness. More than eight times 
as many effective, as ineffective boards planned a 
program of work. TABLE LVII. 

Procedures Used in Conducting Meetings 

1. Responsibility for the preparation of the agenda for 

mootings.* . . •.r.'.::-. 

A significant relationship (.01 level) was found 
between those who wore responsible for preparing the 
meeting agenda and effectiveness of the advisory board 
when ”no answers” wore excluded. The agriculture 
teacher was mentioned by 79 per cent of the effective 
and 9h per cent of the ineffective boards as being 
responsible alone for preparing the meeting agenda. 
TABLE LVIII. 

2. Items normally included in the agenda. 

A significantly greater (.05 level) proportion 
of effective than ineffective boards included on their 
agenda, the followings 1) the report of the agri- 
culture teacher, 2) new business, 3) minutes of the 
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table Liv 

DISTRIBUTION OF 100 EFFECTIVE AND 99 INEFFECTIVE BOiJlDS 
ACCORDING TO AVER/^E ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS 



Glassii'icPJ 



boards 




TT 

t 




3.1 


IT 


5 


IT 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


answer 


Total 


Effective 


t 


1 


h 


15 


32 


17 


11 


8 


h 


2 


- 


2 


h 


100 


Ineffejctive 


\ 1 


- 


7 


22 


19 


10 


9 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


30 


99 



Modiim tost critical ratio P^#0^ 

fHblG Value at 5^ Icvci, 1.96 






TABLE LV 



DISTRIBUTION OF 100 EFFECTIVE AND 99 INEFFECTIVE BOARDS 
ACCORDING TO WHO SCHEDULED SUBSEQUENT MEETINGS 
DURING THE' FIRST MEETING 



Schbduibd at 

first meeting 


Effective 


Ineffective 


Yes.:. ^ ; 


23 . ■ 


7 


No : , 


75 


61 


No answer 


2 ' 


31 


Totals . 


100 


99 



Difforpnco in proportion test, critical x.atio. 
Table value at level, 1»96 



TABLE LVI 



DISTRIBUTION OF 100 EFFECTIVE i\ND 99 INEFFECTIVE BOARDS 
ACCORD I^G .TO, l#?p .lSCHEDULED MEETBIGS AT REGUUJl INTERViiLS 



Mec t I'ligs- at regular ' ■ ' " 
intervals 


Effective 


Ineffective 


Yes - 




21- 


No 


^0 


U7 


No answer 

r 


2 


31 


Totals- 


IDO - 


99 



Difference in proportion tost > critical ratio 2.17> P^*05 - 

TaBle value at level, li96 





, . . TABLE Lra. 

DIST&liTION OF iOO SeT’SCTi\nS /iND 99 iteFBCTl^S BO/iRD^ ACCORDING 



TO MIETH3R OR NOT A PROGR/iM OF WORK W/.S PLANNED 


•' Planned tho pro- 






gram. e£ work... 


Effective.. 


Ineffective.. 


Ygs 


17 


2 


No : 


80 


66 


No._answor„..— - 


- 3 1 


33 


-...Totals.. j 


■ . 1 

.100...; 


99 



Differonco in proportion tost, critical ratio ? ^, 0 ^ 



Table va.lue ...at .5^ lovely 1 .96 - - 
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TABLE LVIII , 

DISTRIBUTION OF ZOO EFFECTite i»ND 99 INEFFECTIVE BO/JIDS 
ACCOEDING TO WHO -WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PREPiiRi’.TION OF 

THE- AGENDA FOR MEETINGS 



* 

Wno was responsible 


Effective 


• 

Ineffective 


Agriculture teacher 


78 


68 


Agriculture teacher and chairman 


10 


1 


Chairman only 


5 


. 1 


'Agriculture teacher, secretary, and 
chairman 


3 




Socrctary only 




1 


Agricultiit^ teacher and secretary 




1 


Agriculture teacher and school 
■ administrator • / .; 


1 


- 


Agriculture teachor and president 


1 


- 


No answer ’ . ' . • 


2 


27 


Totals 


100 


* 99 



Chi square tost excluding ”no answers’* s 



Who was responsible 


..Effective 


Ineffective 


iigr iculture teacher , " , 




• . ■ 68 


Agriculture teacher and/or other 


20 


1* 


Totals . • . ; 


98 


. 72 



Chi square 7.92J 1 df . ; P <#01 
Table value at level, 6*6U 
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previous mooting, it) unfinished business, reading 
and approving the minutes of the present meeting, 6) 
committee reports, and 7) communications* The above 
items occurred in the.same hierarchy of frequency for 
effective and' ineffective boards e TASLIil LIX. 

3* Use of parliambhtary procedure. 

A significant difference (between *01 and .02 
level) was found between boards who did and did not 
use parliamentary procedures and board effectiveness* 
Three times as many effective as ineffective boards 
used parliamentary procedure. TABLE LX. 

Activities of Agricultural Advisory Boards 

1. /»rcas of vocational agriculture studied and recommen** 
dations made • 

A significantly greater (.0^ level) proportion of 
effective boards studied and made recommendations con- 
cerning, the following: l). content for the .course of 

study, 2) agriculture courses to l:)e offered in grades 
seven«12, 3) physical facilities, .I4) need for young and 
adult farmer program, ^)evaluation of .the vocational 
agriculture program, 6) agriculture teachers ’ summer 
program of work, 7) locating farms for non-farm boys, 
8) public relations, 9) advising the FFA, 10) annual 
program of work, and 11) standards for supervised 
farming programs, TABLE LXI, 

2. Mot with the new agriculture teacher, 

A' significant relationship (.01 level) was found 
between boards who mot with the new agriculture teacher 
soon after his arrival and those boards: who did not 
f ollow this prac ti co « TABLE LXII 

Advantages of Agricultural Advis ory Boards 



A significantly higher ( .0^ level) proportion of agri- 
culture teachers haying effective boards cited the following 
advantages of such boards: 

L* Had public, relations potential; 

2* Provided opportunity for interested citizens to work 
with, the school; 

3« iissisted teacher' to evaluate the vocational agriculture 
program; 

.I4.* ..Helped... the teacher improve the quality of teaching; 



DISTRIBJTION OF 100 lilFFSCTIVS AND 99 INEFFECTIVE iSa^xRDS 
ACCORDING TO ITEMS NORM/klLY E'lCLUDED ON THE AGENDA 



Items 


Effective 

(H=100) 


Ineffective 

(N=99) 


Critical 

ratio 


Report by agriculttiro 


teachers 


9h 


65 


lt.7X 


New. business 




: 8,3 






Minutes. of previous meetings 


66 . 


39 


U.U7 


Unfinished business 






30 


‘ ■ 


Reading and approving 


minutes \ 




17 


3.95 


Committee reports 




. 29 


9 


3.,39. .. 


Communis at ions - ■ • 




22 


■-1. ; 7 


:.iS.78 



Difforcnce in proportion tost,,. PX ^ all L_ 
Table value at level, 1.96 
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TABtS-iX- 



DISTRIBUTION' OP*^"^^ ^^ INEFFECTIVE BOARDS 'ACCOIffilNG 

TO WHETHER OR NOT PiJlLI/iMSNT/*Ry PROCEDURE WAS USED .. 

. . , m • ~ 



Use of parliamentary procedure 


Effective 


Ineffective 


Yqs 


2h 


8 


No * 

• 


66 


62 



,Chi square (excluding ”no answer" )> 5*71> .02^P]^.01 
Table v^'uc 5*Ul £ind 6*6h respectively 



0 



TABLE LXI 



DISTRIBUTION OF 100 EFFECTIVE AlID 99 INEFFECTIVE Ba'^RDS 
ACCORDING TO /JIS/*S OF VOC.*TION/J. AGRICULTURE STUDIED 

AND RECOMMEl^ATIONS H'.DB 



^ 

ijreas of vocational agriculture 


Effective 

(N=100) 


Ineffective 

(N=99) 


Critical 

ratio 


Content for course of study 1 - 


72 




3.80 


Agriculture courses to bo 
offered in grades . 7 •^12 : 


69 


• \ 

■ 39 ■ 

■ . ^ t 

V . 


U.05 


Physical facilities 


6h 


39 


3.33 


Need'f or young and aduit "f ^mor 
program 


y-i- 53' 


36 




Evaluation of the vocational 
agriculture program 


50 


22 


,3.93 


Agriculture teachers summer 
program of work 


h^. 


25 


2.77 


Locating farms for nonfarm boys 




27 " 


' 2.03 


Public relations 


L ^ 


.. 


U.17 


Advising FFA 


.3? ■ 




2.78 


Annual-program -of • work - • , , • , 






z::r2s9Z 


Standards for supervised 
farming programs 


19 


7 


2.29 



Difforonco in proportion tost, P ^*0^ (all) 
Table value at level, 1.96 
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T/iBLE LX I I , : . 

DISTRIBUTION OF 100 EFFECTIVE im 99 INEFFECTIVE B.OiiRDS.'WHO 
‘ Mi'JDE IT A POLICY TO MEET THE iW ..GRICULTURE TELICHER 
SOON /*FTER HIS ARRIV/X IN THE COMMUNITY 



Policy 


Effective 


Ineffective 


Met 


22 


10 


Did not moat 


12 


25 


Not applicable 

• 


96 


Ii6 



Chi square (excluding ”no answer”)^ 9 * 99 } P'C.Ol 



Table value at 1 % level, 9.21 




o 
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■* Provaded advico noli easiJ^y obtaii^^ 



6 ..Eroy idod „QXC5llQnt- meAr^_.Qf . q oiranuniqalidpn . betwg^n s.clw^ 

• • i * 



• it. 



V.;. ^ 

OJ^.T* r 

— Of f ^ 5 ^pe<i -extornal s\ipport of policies j 



8* Had developed a program tailored for the community; 



9. Added prestige to the program: through the- participation of 
persons a,n; agricultiare; 



10# Got' things done; 

11. Contributed to teacher’s fooling of security; 



12.; . Improved teacher Job satisfaction; 



13. Valuable in establishing and maintaining the young farmer 
\ . program; J 



lU# Helped coordinate the work of the vocational agriculture 
department with other agencies' in the community; and 



1^. Provided continuing program when teachers changed. 



* TABLE LXIII, 



V •.. . 



*V • 



• 0 * 1 '’ 



TABLE LXIII 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 100 EFFECTIVE AND 99 INEFFECTIVE BOARDS ACCORDING 
TO ADt^NTAGES FROM THE BOARD REPORTED BY THE AGRICULTURE TE/iCHER 



Effective 

Advantages (N=100) 


Ineffective |- 
(N=99) 


Critical 

ratio 


Had public relations potential 


82 


62 


2.90 


Provided opportunity for inter- 
6 sited citizens to work with 
school ; 


83 • 




« 

1».17 


Assisted teacher evaluate vo- 
cational agriculture program 


78 


VJl . 

■ vn 


3.21 


Helped teacher improve quality 
of teaching 


7^ 


52 


3.15 


Provided advice not easily pb- 








tainable elsewhere 


72 


51 ■ 


• 2.83 


Provided excellent- means of com- 
munication between school and 
public 


73 


h9 


3.26 


• ’ . ■ * ‘ j • ‘ ' 

Offered external support of 
policies 


69 


..h9 


2.66 


Had developed a program tailored 








for the community 


63 


ho 


3.05 


Added prestige to program through 
participation of persons in 








agriculture 


62 


35 


3.62 


Got things done 


58 


20 


5.32 


Contributed to teachers* feeling 








of job security 


50 


22 


J+.37 


Improved teacher job satis- 






3.11* 


faction 


Ii3 


21 


Valuable in maintaining and est- 








ablishing young farmer program 


hi 


21 


2.86 


Helped coordinate work of vo- 
cational agriculture depart- 
ment with agencies in the com- 








munity 


37 


23 


1.96 


Provided continuing program when 


36 






teachers changed 


22 


1.98 



Diffcrenc(2 in proportion tost, P (all) 

Table value at level, 1.96 
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SUMMiiRY, CONCLUSIONS, IMPLIC.*TIONS:jii.;ND RSCOIOICNDATIONS 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Tho following conclusions, implications and recommendations 
for further study were made and interpreted within the framework 
of the basic assumptions underlying the study and with dug recog- 
nition given to the previously stated limitations. 

A. SUMHiiRY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Concerning the Characteristics of Agriculture.! Advisory Boards 

in New York State 

1. The membership of agricultural advisory boards includes 
from one ’to four ex-officio members with an average of one 
per, boards. Tho teachori of agriculture servos in this 
capacity on the highest proport in (77 per cent) of boards. 
School administrators also servo frequently in this ca- 
pacity (i^6 per cent of the boards). 

2. Tho membership of agricultural advisory boards includes 
from one to twelve appointed members with an average of 
five per board. An average of four of the appointed 
members are farm owners and one is from an off-farm agri- 
cultural occupation. Tenants, farm laborers and persons 
from non-agricultural occupations are seldom appointed. 

3. A inajority of tho appointed members have had previous 
experience with vocational agriculture as former students 
(an average of two per board), as parents of one or more 
vocational agriculture students (an average of two per 
board) or as a member of the board of education (an 
average of one per board). 

U. Almost all (93 per cent) of the appointed members •have at- 
tended one or more years of high school and many (27 per 

cent) ha'”e attended one or more years of collogb. 

. . . * ‘ * 

5. The normal term of appointment ranges from one to eight 
years with an average of four years. 

6. The teacher of agriculture, school administrator and tho 
board of education participate in nominating members for 
a majority of the boards. Occasionally the agricultural 
advisory board, young farmer program participants and 
representatives of farm organizations also participate. 

' 7. Members are usually appointed by the board of education. 

The members of a majority of the boards are notified of 
their appointment by letters which are most likbly to bo 
sent by the board of education. ' 

■ # 

8. Ik majority of tho boards arrive at recommendations in an 
average of two group mootings per year with an average of 
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four mombors present. 

9. The dates of meetings to be held during the year are 
seldom scheduled at the first meeting. 

10. Officers are elected by approximately one-half of the 
boards. 

11. The practice of planning an annual program of work is. 
seldom followed. 

12. The agenda for meetings is usually prepared by the 

teacher of agriculture; occasionally with the cooper- 
ation of others. The items normally included on the 
agenda arc: minutes of previous meetings, report by 

the teacher of agriculture and now business. A 
minority of the boards usually include the following 
items on their agenda: unfinished business, reading 

and approving minutes, committee reports and com- 
munic ations . 

13. A majority of the teachers of agriculture mail advance 
• i- notices of meetings to the members . 

lU. ' Meetings are usually held in the agriculture depart- 
. ment in a round-table setting. The chairman of the 

agricultural advisory board is most likely to preside 

at meetings {hS per cent of boards); however, the* 

teacher of agriculture presides at meetings of 3h per 
.cent of the boards. A majority of the boards make 
i-i copies of the meeting agenda available to members at 
) meetings; but the minutes of the previous meeting are 
not usually made available. 

,vl5* ••Agricultural advisory boards in iJew York State noimially 
. function as a comrnittco-of-the-whole and seldom use 
, sub-committees or appoint mombors to represent them at 
special functions. 

16. Recommendations of the board arc usually supported by 
a majority of the appointed members. 

17. Business is transacted in an informal mariner by most 
.. of the boards. The use of parliamentary procedure is 

not a feature of the meetings of most boards. 

% 

18. Most boards follow the practice of keeping minutes of 
, their meetings. The ■teacher of agriculture is most 

likely, to keep the minutes, although it is not uncommon 
for an elected secretary to:do so. !Less than half 
(IrO per cent) of. the boards duplicate their minutes or 
distribute them. Where this practice is followed the 
. teacher is most likely to carry it out. 
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• 19. The' areas of the vocational agriculture program studied 
by 20 per cent or more of the boards are, in.rank order, 
course of study, course sequences, physical facilities, 
need for young farmer program, evaluation of agricultural 
program, summer program of Viork, locating farms for work 
experience, public relations and FFA. 

20. i»rrangements for the teacher of agriculture to appear on 
community programs are made by only a few boards. Like- 
wise, it is not a common practice for a representative of 
the board to explain the purposes and program of vocational 
agriculture to community groups. 

21. A majority of the teachers of agriculture cite the follow- 

ing advantages of agricultural advisory bo^ds: have 

important public relations potential, provide opportunity 
for . interested citizens to work with school, assist teacher 
of agriculture evaluate the program^,, help teacher improve 
quality of teaching, provide advice not easily obtainable 
elsewhere, provide excellent means of commtHiication between 

. public and school, offer external support of policies and 
increase the teachers knowledge of the community and its 
people; 

22. Teachers of agriculture seldom cite the following as advan- 
tages of agricultural advisory boards:: constitute an 
effective means to pressure board of eduoatipn, save time 
for board of education, help improve teacher *;s salary, 
effective means of circumventing board of education policy, 
take place of school administrator in the administration 

of the program, aid in FFA, .assist in locating funds and 
cooperating farmers and fund raising. 

Concerning Trends in the Organization and Utilization of Agri- 
cultural Advisory Boards in New York State 

1. Agricultural advisory boards arc being organized and 
utilized in a much higher proportion of the schools offering 
; instruction in agriculture than has been true in the past. 

. Teachers i of agriculture ■ reported an increase of 170 (^36 
per cent) in the number of agricultural advisory boards 
between 19ii6 and 1961. 

2. There is no discernible trend in the number of appointed 
numbers per board.,; Teachers reported an average of fivo 
members per board in. both X9k6 and 1961. . 

,3« Farm, owners continue to be the predominant occupational 
group ^represented on agricultural advisory boards but tiie 
proportion of board, members who are farm owners is declining. 
Farm owners ;Gonst;l.tutGd 8^ per cent of all board members 
in 19i*6 and 79 per . cent in, 1961 according to teacher re- 
ports. 
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k» The proportion of board members from off-farm agrijcul- 
turai occupations is increasing. Five per cent of ail 
board members were reported to be from off-farm agri- 
cultural occupations in 19ii6 and 15 per cent were so 
reported in 1961* 

• 

There is a trend toward appointment of members for a 
definite tei^ and away from appointment of members 
‘ for an indefinite term. Sixteen per cent of the 
teachers reported that their school followed the 
practice of app anting members for a definite term in 
I9U6; but 82 per cent reported use of this practice 
in 1961. 

* 

6. The average term of appointment for members is in- 
creasing. The average term of appointment in 19ii6 
was reported to be for throe years; in I96I it was 
four years. 

7. Teachers of agriculture continue, to be the most active 
participant in the nomination of Appointed members. 

Such participation was reported by teachers vin con- 
nection with 87 per cent of the boards in 19^6 and 8it 
per cent in 1961. 

8. There is a tendency for school administrators to pari* 
•ticipate in the nomination of members for a higher 
proportion of boards thstn they have in the past. Such 
nominations were made in connection with 6h por cent 
of the boards in 1961 in contrast to 1|9 per cent of 
the boards in 19l|6. 

9. Boards of education are participating more actively 
;in the nomination of members for the agricultural 
advisory board. Fifty-one per cent yparticipatS’ i^ 
1961 as compared to 28 per cent in 19it^. 

• . • . ^ . 

10. Agricultural advisory boards themselves are partici- 
pating more actively in the nomination of new members. 
.Thirteen por cent participated in I96I as compared 

. to none in I9I46. v 

11. Members of the agricultural advisory board continue to 
be appointed most frequently by the board of education. 
This was true in the case of .7it per cent of the boards 
in 19U6 and 72 per cent in I96I. 

12. Members of the agricultural advisory board are appointed 
• by the teacher of agriculture or the school adminis- 
trator, in a smaller proportion of cases than was true 

in the. past. Twenty per Cent of the teachers and I6 
per. cent of the school administrators performed this 
function in 1961 as compared to 23 per ednt of the 
teachers and 21 per cent of the school administrators 



• in 1961. 

13. A greater proportion of boards follow ^ho f^aotioo of 
■■■ nofting as a iroup. Sighty^no nor cent did this in 1961 
as comparGd to h9 per cent in 19Uo. 

lli. The number of mGetings per board per year is increasing. 

' ‘ An average of tw6 meetings per board per year was -re- 
ported in 1961 as compared to one meeting in 19Uo. 

15. There is a trend toward the practice of officers. 

Forty-five per cent did so in I96I5 3t> per cent did so 

19U6. 



16. Course of study, need for young and ad^t farmer pro^am, 
evaluation of agriculture program and FFA appear to bo 
continuing concerns of agricultural advisory ooar s. 
These four problem areas were studied by 20 per cent or 
more of the boards in both 19U6 and 1961. 



17. Standards for farming programs; shows > fairs, exhibits; 
agricultiiral engineering needs;: agricultural needs of 

• conHnunity and planning ficld:tnips at*c of concorn to a 
smaller proportion of , agricultural advisory boards than 
has been true in the past. These five problem areas 
wore studied by 20 per cent or more of the boards in 1940 
but did not appear in a comparable list in. 1961. 

18. Course sequences, physical facilities, summer program of 
work, locating farms for work’ experience, public relations 
and annual program of work are of concern to an increasing 
proportion of agricultural advisory boards.. Those six 
problem areas were studied by 20 per cent or more of the 
boards in I96I but did not appear in a comparable list fer 

Concerning the Comparison of affective and Ineffective Agri- 
cultural Advisory Boards • 

1. .The comparison of 100 effective • and 99 ineffective agri- 
cultural advisory boards confirmed , the implication drawn 
from the review of previous research that effective agri- 
cultural advisory boards can be expected, to differ from 
ineffective boards in the following ways: 



a. Effective boards; have a significantly larger number of 
appointed picm^crs than do ineffective boards. 



b. A significantly greater proportion of effective boards 
partipipato in the nomination of appointed members than 
do ineffective boards. 

• • * * ' ' ' * - • ■ ' ' 

c. A significantly grjater proportion of effective boards 
notify new members of their appointment by letter from 
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the board of education than do ineffective boards* 

d. A significantly greater proportion of effective 
boards utilize the following practices than do in- 
effective .boards • arrive at recoinniendations in 
group meetings, schedule dates of future meetings 
at first meeting, schedule meetings at equal inter- 
vals throughout the year, plan a program of work, 

• prepare an agenda for meetings and use rules of 
parliamentary procedure • 

Effective boards hold a significantly greater 
number of meetings and have a higher attendance 
of members than do ineffective boards. 

f. A significantly higher proportion of the effective 
boards study and make recommendations coiwerning 
the following areas of the agriculture program 
than do ineffective boards 5 content for course of 
study, course sequences, physical facilities, need 
for young and adult farmer programs, evaluation 
of the vocational agriculture program, summer pro- 
gram of work, locating farms for work experience, 
public relations, FFA, annual program of work and 
standards for farming programs. 

,g. A significantly higher proportion of effective 

boards make a policy of meeting with a new teacher 
soon after his arrival in the community for the 
purpose of orienting him. 

h. A significantly greater proportion of teachers who 
have effective agricultural advisory boai-'-ds cite 
as advantages of such boards factors relating to 
the improvement of public relations and improvement 
of teacher efficiency and effectiveness. 

2. However, the comparison of 100 effective and 99 ineffect- 
ive agricultural advisory boards did not confirm the 
iniplic ations drawn from the review of previous research 
that effective agricultural advisory boards can oe ex- 
pected to differ from ineffective boards in the follow- 
ing ways: 

a. A higher proportion of effective boards include 
the teacher of agriculture and the school, adminis— 

, trator as exi-officio members. 

b. A higher proportion of farm owners are appointed 
to membership on effective boards. 

c. The appointed members of effective boards have more 

years of formal schooling. . ® 
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d. A higher proportion of the appointed members of effect- 
ive boards are pfvrants of vocational agricultural 
students, former voc at j.pnal agriculture students, 
women or members of the board of education. 

e. Appointed members of effective boards are more often 
selected to. represent the geographic sub-divisions of 
the school: district.and the predominant typos of farm- 
ing in the school district c 

f* A complete record of present and past members is more 
often maintained by the teacher of agriculture or tho 
board of education^ in tho case pf effective boards. 

g. The normal term of appointment is longer on offcc.tlvo 
boards • 

h. A higher proportion of effective boards stagger terms 
of appointment so thr.t only part of tho members are re- 
placed each yearv- 

i. A higher proportion of effective boards appoint members 
for only one termo 

j. There is a higher degree of involvement in ncyninating 
members by the teachers of- agriculture, tho school 
administrator's and boards . of education in the case of 

effective b.03^^®^ 



k. A higher proportion of .members. ;of: ..of fective boards are 
appointed by the . board of education . 

l. A higher proportion of effective boards elect officers, 
mail notices to members .before each meeting, .hold 
meetings in, the vccational agriculture department, hold 
meetings in a ro'-nd-tabie sotting, make the agenda 

for the current meeting and tho minutes of previous 
meetings available for each member before meetings, 
function as a committee -of -the -whole and make recommen- 
dations which are supported by a majority of the 
appointed members o 

** . • • 

m. In the case of effcctiye boards tho secretary is more 

. frequently responsible for sending tho meeting notices, 
the advisory board chairman presides more frequently 
over meetings, members are more frequently appointed 
by the chairman to represent the advisory board at 
. special functions or to perform specific tasks, the 
minutes of meetings are more frequently kept by tho 
advisory board secretary, the secretary is more frequent- 
ly responsible for duplication of minutes and tho ad- 
visory board secretary is rosponsible forsseing that 
copies of minutes arc distributed to ftembers. 
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n« A higher proportion of effective, boards st.udy and 
mako recommendations concerning standards for on- 
farm instruction* 

* 

o* Arrangements are made more frequently by effective 
boards to have the teacheis appear on the programs 
of a greater number of comunity organizations to 
explain the program of vocational agriculture. 

p. Representatives of effective advisory boards more 
frequently explain the purposes and program of 
vocational agriculture to more groups in the com- 
• munity. 

B. Implications 

1. In schools where the board of education decides to 
incorporate preparation for omploymdnt in one. or more 
of the areas of off-farm agricultural occupations, 
the membership of the agricultural advisory board 
should bo re-constituted to include proportionate 
roprosentatioh of persons engaged in such occupational 
endeavors. 

2. Boards of education should bo encouraged to maintain 
an active membership of five or more members (in ad*, 
ditib.n to ex-officio members) on their agricultural 
advisory boards; rather than a smaller number. 

3. The agricultural advisory board itself should.be re- 
quested by the board of education to submit nominations 
for new members whenever vacancies occur. 

• 

Ij.. . Newly appointed members of the agricultural advisory 
. board should be notified of their appointments by 

letters from the board of education. 

^ The recommendations of agricultural advisory boards 

should be arrived at in group meetings and not by 
individual contacts . - 

6. Frequent meetings (a minimum of three per year) at- 
tended by a high proportion of the members are neces- 
sary if an agricultural advisory board is to prove 
effective, 

7* DuriJig the first meeting of the year subsequent meet- 
ing. dates for the agricultural advisory board should 
be scheduled at equal intervals throughout the year 
. ahead. 

8. The agricultural advisory ooard should plan an annual 
..program of work to guide its activities V 



m • 
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9, The agrioid.tur© teacher the help of P*^“ 

pare Si agenda in advapoe of each meting, Tte 
' Lottld include ! minutes of the previous meeting, _ comittee 

. resorts, report of , the agriculture teacher, unfMj-shed 
business, communications, new buisnass, and reading 
approving minutes of current meeting © 

10. Parliamentary procedure should be used as a normal feature 
of agricultural advisory board meetings. 

n. ^grioultural advisory boards should study and make reoo^n- 
ditions concerning several phases of the agriculture pro- 
gram each year. 

12 The agricultural advisory board should follow the practice, 
Snel^^ thcieis a change of agriculture teachers, oi 
meeting with the new teacher soon after his arrival on 

job. 

13. Teachers of agriculture should expect that the main advan- 
tages of having an active agricultural advisory board will 



a. Improvement of public relations. 

b. Improvement of teacher effectiveness and 



c. Improvement of teacher efficiency. 

Ik. The thirteen points above should be emphasized 

pre-service and in-service teacher training programs for 
teachers of agriculture in iJew York State. 



C. Recommendations for further study 

Most of the studies of agricultural advisory boards which 
have been conducted in tie United States have attempted to 
describe the organization and utilization of either a single 
board or a small group of selected boards within a limited 
geoE-raphical area. Consequently, there is a need for studies 

which will: 

1. Describe the "state of the art" in whole states or regions 
of the United States. 

2. Discover trends in the organization and utilization of 
such boards; particularly in school districts off oring 
preparation for off-farm agricultural occupations. 

3* Discover procedures for organizing and utilizing sgri- 

r» ni advisory boards which are associated with effect- 
iveness in improving vocational agriculture programs. 
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U* Domonstrate exparimentaULy that the use of certain 
procedures for organizing and utilizing agricultural 
advisory boards will inprove their effectiveness in 
a variety of geographic and administrative settings* 
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APPENDIX A 

AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY 30/JlD QUESTIONNAIRE (TSi^..TIVE) 

1. Was there an agx’icultural advisory board for your school 
during the year July 1, I960 to June 30, 1961? Circle 
one of the following; Yes No 

(If the answer to question 1 was no, you need not complete 
the remainder of the questionnaire. Please place the 
questionnaire in the return envelope and return it. If 
your answer to question 1 was yes 3 please complete the 
remainder of the questionnaire • ) 

2o Road each of the following statements and circle the letter 
preceding the one you consider most descriptive of the 
agricultural advisory board for your school during the year 
July 1, i960 to June 30, 1961. 

Ac The advice of the agricultural advisory board had 
harmful effects on the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram ^ 

Bo The agi’icultural advisory board was not sufficiently 
active to be of significant assistance in improving 
the vcoational agricultural program. 

Co I am uncertain whether or not the advice of the agri- 
cultural advisory board resulted in significant im- 
provemon'e. in the vocational agriculture program. 

Do The advice of the agricultural advisory board resulted 
in minor improvements in the vocational agriculture 
program but hardly enough to bo considered significant. 

Eo The advice of the agricultural advisory board resulted 
in significant improvement in the vocational agricul- 
tural program-. 

3o 

Ao How many members served on the agricultural advisory 
board? 

Bo Check the following who are ex-officio members of 
ycur advisory board. 

AgricultiJire teacher Other (specify) 

bchool administrator 



C^ Was the advisory board geographically representative 
of your school district? Circle one of the following: 
Yes No 
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D* Did the members, of the advisory board represent the pre- 
dominant types of 'farming in your school district? Circle 
one of the following; Yes No 

E. Indicate the number of members of the advisory board who 
represented each of the following groups: 

Farm owners iigri cultural occupations 

’Tenants related to farming 

Farm laborers _Non-agricultural occupations 



F. Indicate the number of members of the advisory board who 

represented each of the following groups: 

Parents of Vocational Agriculture students 
F ormer Vocational Agriculture students 
B oard of Education . 

W omen 

• . . . ■ 

G. Indicate the number of members of the advisory board who 
represented each of the following educational levels? 

Attended one or more years of college 
' , ' : Attended one or more years of high school 
/attended less than one year of high school 

I4.. Appointment of Members 

A. The normal term of membership for members of the advisory 

board is' years o 

B. /.re ; the terms of membership staggered so that only part of 
the members are replaced each year? Circle one of the 
following: Yes No 

C* . Do members of . the advisory board normally serve two or 
more consecutive terms? Circle one of the following: 

Yes No 

D. /Who nominated the members for the advisory board? (Check 

the appropriate person or persons.)- , 

Agriculture teacher B oard pf Education 

"S chool administrator Dther (Specify) 

E. Who appointed the members to the advisory board? (Check 
(v>) the appropriate person or persons.) 

... . ■ • l . : 

Agriculture teacher B oard of Education 

School administrator 
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F. How wore mombers of the advisory board notified ^ 
their appointment? (Check one of the following#) 

By a letter from the agriculture teacher 
By a letter from the school administrator 
By a letter from the Board of Education 
Personally notified by the agriculture teacher 
Personally notified by the school administrator 
^ Personally notified by a member of the Board of 
Education 

O ther (specify) 

** 

G. Was a -record of present and past advisory board members 

maintained by the agriculture teacher? Circle one of 
the following: ^cs No 

H. Was a record of present and past advisory board mombers 

maintained by the Board of Education? Circle one of 
the following: Yes No 

How the Board Functions 

A. Problems involving new policy recommendations were 

normally referred to the advisory board by: (Check (>✓) 
one of the following.) 

A griculture teacher B oard of Education • 

School administrator Other (specify) 



B. Recommendations of the advisory board concerning new 
policy were normally referred by them to: (Check- (v-^) 
one of the following.) 

iigriculture teacher Board of Education 

S chool administrator O ther (specify) ; 



C . Problems involving implementing policy were referred 
■ to the advisory board by: (Check (\/) one of the ’ 
following.) . 



Agriculture teacher B oard of .. Education 

’School administrator Other (specify) 



D. Recommendations of the advisory board concerning implc- 
iiienting policy were rcfei’red by them to: (Check (v') one 
of the following.) . 

Agriculture teacher Board of Education 

“School administrator 



lOl;. 



E; '.RQCominendations df tho advisory board were .arrived .at: 
(Check (v^) one of the following-).. x 

in group meetings ^ ^ ^ 

by contacting members rlndividually. ^ ^ 

in group meetings and individual contact 



F. How many advisory board meetings were held during the year 

July 1, I960 to June 30, 1961? (Number) 

G. IfJero dates of meetings to be held during the ye^ scheduled 

at the first nceting? Circle one of. the following: Yes No 

H. Wero meetings scheduled at equal inte^als ttedughout the 

year? Circle one of the following: les No 

I. Wore advisory board officers elected annually? Circle one 

of the following: Yos No 

J. Did tho advisory board plan an annual program of activities? 
Circle one of the following: Yos No 

6. Procedures for Meetings ' • 

A- Whero were advisory board meetings held? « • 



B. Were meetings hold in a "round-table" setting? Circle one 
•. bf the following; Yes No 

C. Who prepared the agenda for advisory board mootings? (Check 
(x^) one of tho following.) 



The Chairman of tho Advisory Board 

The secretary of the Advisory Board 

T he agriculture teacher 
Others (specify) 

D. Check (*x) the following items which are normally included 
on tho agenda. for the advisory board meetings: 

m inutes of previous meeting * ’ 

committee reports - ■ 

^report by the teacher of vocational agriculture 

u nfinished business 

communications 

^new business 

reading and approving minutes 

E- Were notices mailed to members before each meeting? 
Circle one of the following: Yes No 
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F. If so, who normally mailed the notices? (Check (v/) one 
of the following.) 

a dvisory board chairman 
a dvisory board secretary 
a griculture teacher 

G. I'Jho presided over advisory board meetings? (Check (\/) 
one of the foU-OVTing.) 

a dvisory board chairman 
a griculture teacher 
o thers (specify) 

H. Wore minutes of previous meetings and the. agenda for the 

current meeting available for each members? Circle one 
of the following: Yes No 

I. How did your advisory board normally function? (Check 
(y) one of the following.) 

a s a committee-of-the-whole 
t hrough use of sub-committees 

J. Were recommendations coming from the advisory board 

always supported by a majority of the board? Circle 
one of the following: Yes No 

K. Advisory board business was transacted: (Check (v) 
one of the foUcwing.) 

informally . 

b y rules of parliamentary procedure 

L. How many times were members appointed by the chairman 
to represent the advisory board at special functions? 



M. How many times were members appointed by the chairman 
to perform particular tasks? 

N. Who kept the minutes of advisory board meetings? Check 

one of the following.) 

a dvisory board secretary 
a griculture teacher 
other (specify) 



» . 
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0* Who was responsible Tor seeing. tha^ advisory bo^d .mixiates 
wore duplicated? (Chock (v5 one ’of the foilowing.) 

* * 

^advisory board chairman 

^advisory board secretary 

^agriculture teacher . 

o ther (specify) 

. P« VJho was responsible for sooing that copies of adyispiy 

board minutes were distributed to the members? (Check (vx) 
one of the following.) 

a dvisory board chairman 

a dvisory board secretary 

a griculture teacher 

. other (specify) 

7* Activities 

A* Listed below are some areas of the vocational apiculture 
program which an advisory board might study and make 
recommendations. (Check (>/) those idiich the advispry boa:*d 
has dealt with during the period from July 1, 1?^ to Juno 
30, 1961.) , 

a griculture courses to be offered in grades 7-12 

n eed for a young farmer program 

s tandards for on-farm instruction 
, : p roblems referred to them by the Board of Education 
■ , .c ontent for the course of study 
. / 1 a griculture teacher's summer program. of work 
a nnual program of work 

j)roblems encountered by the teacher in advising the 

FFA chapter 

* -p hysical facilities for vocational agriculture 

^locating farms where non-farm boys can obtain experience 

: m inimum standard for farming programs 

■ ; pthers (list) ^ 



B. How many times did the advisory board make arrangements to 

: have, the teacher of apiculture appear oh the.‘“pro@:‘am of 

community ox''ganizations to explain the program of vocational 
agriculture? ' — - - 

C. How many times did a representative of the advisory-board 
explain the purposes and program of vocational .agriculture 

. to individuals and groups in the community? 

I). Is it the policy of tho_ advisory, board to meet with'n now 

agriculture teacher soon after his arrival in the community 

for the purpose of orienting him?.. Circle -one- of the follow- 
• ingj ‘Yes No 
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8. Advantages of a Local Advisory Board 

From the following list, check (v^ those advantages of an 
advisory board which you subscribe to» 



/advisory boards provide an opportimity for interested 

citizens to work with school personnel iii developing 
a better vocational agriculture program. 

The advisory board is an effective way to .get things 
. done. 

They provide an excellent means of communication bet- 
ween the school and the public. 

They arc valuable in establishing and. maintaining 
adult education programs. 

_JThoy improve the teacher's- salary. . 

^They provide ^dvice not easily obtainable elsewhere. 

They increase your knowledge of the community and 
its people. ^ 

They relieve the teacher of agriculture from msiking 
difficult decisions. 

_JThoy have important public relations potential. 

The offer external support of policies. 

|^l:ey create interest and furnish support of occupational 
groups in the school. 

_JThey add prestige to the program through participation 
and support of occupational groups. 

_JThey make the agriculture teacher feel more secure 
of tenure * . 

_jrhcy help in developing a program of vocational agri- 
culture tailor '-made for a particular community and 
based upon the crucial needs of a community* 

_JThey iitprove teacher effectiveness. 

__JThey take the place of the school administrator in 
administering vocational agriculture. 

T hoy improve the teachers' job satisfaction. 

^Thoy provide a continuing program when teachers change. 

They constitute an effective moans for exerting pressure 
on the board of education to endorse the teaheer's 
ideas . 

_JThey save time for the board of education. 

__They help to coordinate the work of the vocational 
agriculture department with other agricultural 
agencies the community. 

^They assist the teacher of agriculture in evaluating 
the vocational agriculture program. 

__They are effective means of circumventing the board 
of education on matters of school policy. 

^Thoy help the teacher to improve the quality of his 
teaching. 

^They improve relations between the agriculture teacher 

^ and t^ school administration and board of education. 

Otxiers (list)^ 
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/iPPENDIX B . 

NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

A Unit of thG ' Stsitc University of ' New York 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca,' ‘Now York 

R^ral Education Department ■ 

Stone Hall 



TO: Teachers, of Agriculturo in New York State 

FROM: Charles W. Hill, Chairman 

Agricultural Sducation Division 

SUBJECT: Study, of Agricultural Advisory. Boards in New York State 

■ Ti^is letter is to request your assistance, in collecting data 
for a study of agricultural advisory boards being made by Pro- 
fessor Harold R. Cushman, of our Agricultural Education- staf/ here 
at Cornell University# . . 

Enclosed you will find a questionnaire which has been designed 
to obtain your resp'onses with a minimum amount of time and effort 
on your part# During the tryout of the questionnaire teachers used 
an average of ten minutes for recording their responses •. 

If you are employed by a Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services, you will find two questionnaires enclosed# However, if 
your. schools are served by one agricultural advi^ry board complete 
•and' return only one questionnaire# 

./I y . ' 

It is important to the success of the study that every teacher 
of agriculture receiving the questionnaire, ooraplete and return it» 
Please note that a response is requested qyen. though your board 
may have been inactive during the period July 1, i 960 - June 30, 

195i7~"^" 

Your assistance is earnestly requested* Rest assured that 
all responses will be treated in a, confidential manner* Please 
use thb self-addressed, rcjady-stamped envelope enclosed* 

• ■■ ■ • * • 

.... We '-do appreciate yoiir ass istance’ and cooperation* Thank you. 



- 
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AGRICULTURiiL /pVISORY R0;JID QUESTIONNAIRE 



Teacher’s Name 
School 



1. Were you employed as the teacher of agriculture in this 
school during the entire period July 1, I960 to June -30^ 
1961 ? Circle one of the following: YES NO 



2. Was there an agricultural advisory board for your school 
during the year July 1, I960 to June 30, 1961? Circle -one 
of the following: YES NO 



(If the answer to either question 1 or 2 was WO^, you need 
not complete the remainder of the questionnaire. Please 
place tlie ques tionnaire in the return envelope and return 
it . If your answer to both questions 1 and 2 was Y^.. 
please complete the remainder of the questionnaire . ) 



3 














Read each of the following stateiiionts and* chock the number 
preceding the ono which in your opinion is most descriptive 
of the agricultural advisory board for your school during 
the year July 1, I960 to June 30, 1961. (Check (v/) only 
one ) 

A<’-~ . r.r- • ■ :’T ho advice of the agricultural advisory board had 
harmful effects on the vocational agriculture pro« 
-vgram. " 

~ r ..1.: " •' ' • . . ■ ; ; ^ _ vV.;,. • ’ . 

■ J. T he- agricultural advisory beard was hot sufficiently 
active to be of significant assistance in improving 
the vocational agriculture program. 

. G.i.:. T T he advice of the agricultural advisory board was 

bringing about significant improve- 
i the vocational agriculture program. 



D. T he advice of the agricultural advisory board was 

effective in bringing about significant improve- 
K . men t of the vocational agriculture program. 

h. Membership During the Ya?^.r July 1, I960 to June 30. . 1961 



A. Chock (v/^ the following who were ox-officio members of 
your agricultural advisory board. 



A griculture teacher 
School administrator 

Othor (specify) 

B. How many appointed members (othor than ex-officio) 
served on the advisory board? 

(write answer in box) 



no 



C. Indicate the number of appointed members of the advisory 
board uho represented each of -the following groups* (Total 
of numbers below should equal the number given in B. above*) 

Farm owners Agricultural occupations related 

"I'enants • - to farming 

Farm laborers Non-agricultural occupations 



D. Indicate the number of appointed members of the advisory 
board who represented each of the following educational 
levels. If you are not sure, make your best guess. ^ 

•(Total numbers below, should equal the number given in B* 
above.) 

Attended one or more years of college 
. Attended one or more years of high school" 

A ttended less than one year of high school 

E. Indiacte' the number of appointed members of the advisory 
board who represented each of the following group?* "(Total 
of . numbers below may not equal the number given in B* 
above • ) 

. Parents of vocational agriculture students 

F ormer vocational agriculture students 
W omen 

Board of Education 



F. Wore the appointed members of the. advisory board geo- 
graphically representative of your school district? 

YES NO • 

G. Did the appointed members, of. the advisory board represent 
the predominant types of farming in your school district? 

YES ' NO 

H* Is a complete 'record" of present and past advisory board 

members maintained by the, agriculture teacher? 



YES NO 

I. Is a complete record. of present and past advisory board 
members maintained by the Board of Education? 

YES NO 

Ar^Dointment of Members During the Year July 1, 19 66 ^ June 

30 \ 1961 • 

ft 

A. The normal term of appointmant for members of the advisory 
board is years • 



m* 



B« ikTG the terms of appointment staggered so that only 
. part of the members are replaced each year? 

YES NO 

C. lire members of the advisory board over appointed to 
servo two or more consecutive terms? 

YES NO __ 

D. Who was involved in nominating the members for the 
advisory board? . (Chock, the appropriate person or 

persons.) 

Agriculture teacher B oard for Cooperative 

‘S chool administrator Educational Services 

nsoard of Education Other (specify) 



E. Who appointed the members of the advisory board? 

. (Chock (vO? the appropriate person or persons.) 

Agriculture teacher Board of Education 

School administrator B^ard of Cooperative 

Educational Services 

\ 

F. How were now members of the advisory ooard officially 
notified of their appoiribmenbs? (Chock (>/) one of 
the following.) 

By a letter from the agriculture teachei 

By a letter from the school admin^trator 

B y a letter from the Board of Education 
... Personally notified by the agriculture teacher 
itr- . . fry P ersonally notified by the school administrator 
P orsonally notified by a member of the Board of 
Education 

O ther (specify) 

6. How the Board Functioned During the Year July 1, I960 to 

A. Ho^ woro the recommendations of tho advisory board 
most frequently arrived at? (Chock {>/) one of the 
following.) 

i n group meetings . . . . . 

b y contacting members individually 

B. How iTiMiy advisory board meetings were held during tho 

year July 1, I960 to June 30, 1961? 



H2« 



C. What was the average attendance of regular ^nd ox-officio 
members-? 



D. Were dates of mootings to be held during the year scheduled 

at the first mooting? 

YES NO " 

E. Were meetings scheduled at equal intervals throu^out the 

year? . 

YES NO 

F» Were, advisory board officers elected? 

YES NO 

G. Did tho^ advisory board plan an annual program of activities? 
YES NO 

7 • Procedures Used in Conducting Agricip-tural Advisory Board 
Meetings During the Year July Ij I960 to June 30.*.. 19^1 

AV mainly responsible for preparing the agenda for 

advisory board meetings? (Check one of- the following.) 

The Chairman of the Advisory Board (if other than 

agriculture teacher) 

The Secretary of the Advisory Board (if other than 

agriculture teacher) ‘ 

The agriculture teacher 

Other (spocify)_ 

B. Check (vO the following items which were normally included 
on the agenda for the advisory board meetings: 

m inutes of previous meetings 

c ommittee reports • ■ ' ■ “ 

r eport by the teacher of vocational agriculture 

unfinished business 

■■ c ommunications 

n ew business 

^reading; and approving minutes 

C. Were notices mailed to members- .before cich .meeting? 

YES NO 
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D* If so, who normally was responsible for sending the 
notices? (Check (v^ one of the following.) 



^advisory board chairman (if other than agriculture 
teacher i 

^advisory board secretary (if other than agri- 
culture teacher) 



agriculture teacher 



E. Where wore advisory board meetings usually held? 
(Chock (\/) one of the following.) 

vocational agriculture department 



_other rooms in school 
"other than school 



It 



F., Wore mootings held in a "round-table setting? 



YES 



NO 



Who presided, over advisory. board meetings? (Chock. (v^) 
one of the following,) 



advisory board chairman (if other than agriculture 



. . V.. 



•:-rce. 

' r ' ‘ ■ ' r ieuXtj^o^ 

~ other s~ Cspbcif^) " 



H.i - Was the, agondh, for the current mooting usually avail- 
able for "each meeting? 



NO 



!• Were minutes of previous meetings usually available 
for each member? 



YES 



NO 



J.> How. did your advisory board normally function? (Check 
one of the following.) 

as a committeo-of-tho-wholc 



.tlirough use.-, of sub-cpmmitteos 



K. Were recommendations coming from the agricultural ad- 
visory board always supported by a majority of the 
appointed members? 



YES 



NO 



iiU. 

L* Advisory board business was usually transacted: (Check ^ 
one of the following.) 

informally 

b y rules of parliamentary procedure 

M, How many times was a member appointed by the chairman to 
ropresent the advisory board at special functions or to 
perform specific tasks? 



N. Who kept the minutes of advisory board meetings? (Chock 

one of the following.) 

advisory board secretary (if other than agriculture 
.. teacher) 

^agriculture teacher 

o ther (specify) ~ 

O. Who was responsible for seeing that advisory board minutes 
were duplicated? (Check (\/) one, of the following, ) 

a dvisory board chairman (if other than agriculture 
teacher) 

advisory board secretary (if other than agriculture 

teacher) 

agriculture teacher 
not duplicated 

o ther (specify) : 

P. X^ho was responsible for seeing that copies of advisory 
board minutes were distributed to the members? (Chock 
(n/) one of the following.) 

advisory board chairman (if other than agriculture 

teacher) 

a dvisory board secretary (if other than agriculture 
teacher) 

^agriculture teacher 

other (specify) ^ 

^not duplicated ^ 

Activiti es of the Advisory Board During the Year. July 1« .I960 
to June 3O5 1961“ — 4-.:- . 

A. Listed below arc some. areas of the vocational agriculture 

prograiti which an advisory board might study and make recommen- 
dations about. (Check those which your advisory board 
had dealt with during the period July 1, i960 to June 30, 

1961) 
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a griculture courses to be offered in grades 7’*12 

^necd for a young farmer program 

standards for on-farm instruction 

content for the course of study 

agriculture teacher *s summer program of work 

^annual program of work 

p ublic relations program 

problems encountered by the teacher of agriculture 
in advising FFA chapter 
p hysical facilities for vocational agriculture 
l ocating farms where non-farm boys can obtain 
experience 

minimum standards for farming programs 

evaluation of the vocational agriculture program 

other problems referred to them by the Board of 

Education (list) 



How many times did the advisory board make arrangements 
to have the teacher of agriculture ap '.car on the pro- 
gram of community organizations to explain the program 
of vocational agriculture? 



C. How many times did a representative of the advisory 
board explain the purposes and program of vocational 
.agriculture in groups in the community? 



D. Is it the policy of the ad\isory board to meet with a 
now agriculture teacher soon after his arrival in the 
community for the . purpose of orienting him? (Chock 
(/) one of the following.) 

Yes 

^lo. . ' 

Not applicable to my situation 

9.# Advantages of an Agricultural Advisory Board 

From the following list of statements check (\/) all of those 
which in your experience represent advantages of . an ad- 
visory board. . . ^ 



' o 
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• Advisory boards provide an opportunity for interested 
•• . . citizens to work with school personnel in developing 
a better vocational agriculture program# 

The advisory board is an effective way to get thing'' 
done • , 

They provide an excellent means of communication between 
the school and the public# • 

T hey help improve the teacher’s salary. 

They are valuable in establishing and maintaining young 
farmer programs. _ 

They provide advice not easily obtainable elsewhere. — 

They increase the teacher's knowledge of the' community 

and its people. 

The relieve the teacher of agriculture from making difficult 
doc is ions . 

The have important public relations potential. 



They offer external support of policies. 

They create interest and furnish support for the school 
on the part of persons employed in agricultural 
occupations. 

They add prestige to the vocational agriculture program 
through participation of persons employed in agricul- 
tural occupations. 

They contribute to the agricultural teachers* feeling of 
job security. 

They help in developing a program of vocational agricul- 
ture tailor-made for a particular community and based 
upon the needs of a community. 

They take the place of the school administrator in adminis- 
tering vocational agriculture. 

They improve the teacher's job satisfaction. 

_Thoy provide a continuing program when teachers change. 

JThey constitute an effective means for exerting pressure 
on the Board of Education to endorse the teacher's ideas. 

They save time for the Board of 'Education. 
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They help to coordinate . the work pf the vocational 
" agriculture department with other agricultural 
agencies in the community. 

They assist "*^he teacher of agriculture in evaluating 
the vocational agriculture program. . 

JThey are effective means of circumventing the Board , 
of Education on matters of school policy. 

JThey help the teacher of agriculture to improve 
the quality of his teaching. 

JThey improve relations between the agriculture teacher , 
~ the school administration and Board of Education. 

Others (list) 
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APPENDIX C 

NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
Rxiral Education Department 
Agricultural Education Division 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, New York 

January 12, 1962 



TO: Selected Teachers of Agriculture in New York State 

FROM: iiarold R. Cushman, Associate Professor 

Agricultural Education Division 

SUBJECT: Study of Agricultural Advisory Boards in New York State 

The Agricultural Education Division is engaged in an intensive 
study of Agricultural Advisory Boards here in New York. As one 
phase of the project we are asking teachers of agriculture to 
supply us with information concerning their boards. 

To date 203 teachers out of a total of 280 have returned the 
questionnaire* However, before we can close the book and start 
tabulating we need a response from you. If you did not have a 
board last year or if it was inactive it will take only one minute 
to respond. If your board was active, ten minutes shoulTb^e 
sufficient for recording your responses. Please use the enclosed 
questionnaire and the self -addressed, ready-stamped envelope in 
sending your responses. 

Your a ssistance is urgently needed and earnestly requested. 
Rest assured that all responses will be treated in a most confid- 
ential manner. 

Your help on this matter will be sincerely aporeciated. 

PLEi^SE REPLY TODAY. ^ 



er|c— ^ 



